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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


With quickened pace, the entrants in the 
presidential sweepstakes come roaring into the 
home stretch for a driving finish by the two 
leading contenders. For details of develop- 
ments in the semi-final week and plans for the 
final week of the campaign see “The Political 
Week” on Page Six. 


Deserting the Middle-West 
where their trails crossed the previous week, 
Candidates Roosevelt and Landon journeyed in 
opposite directions last week, the former invad- 
ing the supposed enemy stronghold of New 
England, the latter also carrying the battle to 
the foe’s country—California. See “The Presi- 
dent’s Week” on Page Four and “The Political 
Week” on Page Six. Full text of major speeches 
of both candidates will be found on succeeding 
pages. 

A spirited defense of the Administration’s fis- 
cal policies was made by Mr. Roosevelt in an ad- 
dress at Worcester, Mass. The tax program, he 
said, was based on the sound principle of “abil- 
ity to pay.” Full text of Roosevelt Worcester 
speech on Page Eight. Text of Mr. Landon’s 
statement in reply on Page Nine. 


battleground 


In what was regarded as the Republican nom- 
inee’s main speech of the week, Mr. Landon, 
speaking at Los Angeles, criticized the “auto- 
cratic tendencies” of the Administration and 
scored what he termed the New Deal threat to 
individual liberty. Full text on Page Ten. 

A “DEBATE” BY RADIO 

The sensation of the campaign so far was pro- 
duced by Senator Vandenberg’s radio “debate” 
in which he used phonographic recordings of ex- 
cerpts from speeches by Mri Roosevelt in 1932 
and 1933 in an attempt to show that promises 
made then had not been fulfilled: ~ Full text of 
this “debate” will be found on Page Fourteen. 
Resulting controversy with the broadcasting 
company which cut part of the speech off the 
air at many stations is described on Page Six. 

The Vandenberg broadcasting episode served 
to bring to light the fact that American history 
is now being recorded in three dimensions—pic- 
tures, sound and writing—to be kept for future 
generations in the National Archives building. 
See article on Page Five. 


OUR NATIONAL BOOKKEEPING 

There is no “juggling” in the Treasury's book- 
keeping, says Secretary Morgenthau. In a 
statement replying to charges made by former 
President Hoover in a recent campaign speech, 
the Treasury official declares that some of the 
methods of which the former complains were au- 
thorized in his own Administration. Essential 
portions of Morgenthau statement on Page 
Twenty-one. 

While the political battle rages here, signs ac- 
cumulate that the economic war, rending the 
world since 1930, is on the way to peaceful set- 
tlement, through currency agreements and re- 
ciprocal tariff pacts. See special article on Page 
Three. ; 


The civil war in Spain, fast approaching its 
climax, continues to present dangers for the 
general peace of Europe as is told in “The Tide 
of World Affairs” on Page Seven. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 
“The picture is glorious!” remarked a Gov- 
ernment appraiser of the business outlook, scan- 
ning facts and figures reaching Washington last 
week. See “The Trend of American Business” 
on Page Eighteen. 


At least part of the credit for improved con- 
ditions is claimed by President Roosevelt. 
Speaking from the White House to eighteen 
banquets of business men over a telephonic 
hookup, Mr. Roosevelt said no Administration 
has done more to preserve the system of private 
enterprise. Text of address on Page Fifteen. 


When did recovery really begin and what ef- 
fects, one way or the other, did New Deal poli- 
cies have on it? Amid conflicting claims of the 
politicians, Samue/ O. Dunn, editor of the Rail- 
way Age, offers a discussion of the subject, on 
Page Twenty-two. 





The major addresses during the past 
week of both the Democratic and the 
Republican nominees for the Presidency 
are printed in full text in this issue of the 

United States News. 
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Uncle Sam's 
New Payroll Tax 

















Payroll Taxes 


to Take $2,800,000,000 


From Worker-Employer First Three Years 


DIRECT TAX on private payrolls of the 
A nation starts in January to draw money 
into the United States Treasury. 

At first the flow will be small. Then, if the 
law stands, it will expand, rising into the billion 
dollar areas to rival the income tax as a pro- 
ducer of revenue. In three years payroll reve- 
nue is figured at $2,800,000,000. 

With this beginning the country is to become 
aware of the practical meaning of unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age insurance. 

Reflected in dollars that meaning for the first 
three years of the new social security program 
is shown in the pictogram above. 

The story starts with a payroll tax designed 
to encourage and support State systems of un- 
employment insurance. That tax now is in 
effect for all employers in the land giving work 
to eight or more persons. It amounts to one 
per cent of the total payroll for the year 1936 
and will be collected in January, 1937. 

This first return from the new-style tax is 
estimated at $280,000,000, or 1 per cent of a 
total payroll of $28,000,000,000. 


STEPPING UP THE TAX 

But at once the rates step up and the yield 
rises. 

Starting January 1, another 1 per cent is 
added to the payroll tax to support unemploy- 
ment insurance, making that tax 2 per cent. 
And starting January 1, 2 more per cent are 
added to support a new national system of old 
age insurance. One per cent of this two is to be 
deducted from the wages of every privately 
employed worker in the land, except agricul- 
tural labor, casual labor and domestic help. The 
other 2 per cent is to be contributed by the 
employer. 

Thus 1937 will see a payroll tax of 4 per cent 
levied on the payrolls of the country. Two per 
cent will go for unemployment insurance and 
2 per cent for old age insurance. The yield from 
that tax is estimated at $1,120,000,000. 

Next comes 1938. 

In that year another per cent is added to the 


+ payroll tax to support unemployment insur- + 











ance, bringing the total to 3 per cent, while the 
old age insurance tax holds temporarily at 2 per 
cent. This total payroll tax of 5 per cent brings 
the estimated yield for 1938 to $1,400,000,000. 

From that time on the unemployment insur- 
ance tax of 3 per cent remains stationary. But 
the payroll tax to support old age insurance 
begins a rise that carries it to a total of 6 per 
cent in 1949. 

Thus, plans call for: 

A 3 per cent payroll tax to support State sys- 
tems of unemployment insurance. 

A 6 per cent payroll tax to support a national 
system of old age insurance. 


TO REACH THREE BILLION YEARLY 

Together, a combined payroil tax of 9 per 
cent, levied on the wages of the country, and 
yielding an estimated $3,000,000,000 each year. 

Official figures show that in 1929 individual 
incomes bore a tax of $1,001,938,000 and cor- 
poration incomes yielded a tax of $1,193,436,- 
000—a combined total of $2,195,374,000 in reve- 
nue produced from the income of the nation in 
a highly prosperous year. 

Where will the payroll tax billions come 
from ? 

Technically the law provides: 

First, the full unemployment insurance tax, 
so far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
shall come from employers, although individual 
States may decide to divide the levy between 
employers and employes. 

Second, half of the old age insurance tax is to 
be collected from the income of workers; the 
other half to be collected as an excise tax on 
the employer’s total payroll. 

What is to become of the money ? 

Under the unemployment insurance plan the 
Government serves as a collection agency and 
returns 90 per cent of the money collected to 
the States from which it comes, if these States 
have their own systems of insurance against 
unemployment. In case they do not have such 
systems, the National Government keeps the 
money. 














Under the old age insurance plan the Govern- 
ment is required to put the money it collects 
from payrolls into 26,000,000 savings accounts. 

For each dollar taken from the pay envelope 
of a worker the Government takes a dollar 
from the employer in the form of an excise on 
his total payroll. Then the worker’s dollar and 
the employer’s dollar are put together in the 
worker’s savings account. In that account they 
are put to work earning interest at the rate of 
3 per cent a year. 

In other words, the Government through use 
of a payroll tax forces workers to save for old 
age and forces employers to add to those work- 
ers’ savings. 

The Government enters not only when it ap- 
plies its tax and forces saving, but also when it 
puts the money to work. 

How much money is the Government going 
to get under this plan and what will it do with 
this money? 

The Government will start out getting about 
$500,000,000 a year from the payroll tax to 
build up an old age insurance system, increas- 
ing this amount until by 1943 it amounts to 
$1,000,000,000 a year and by 1965 to $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

As this money flows into the Treasury it is 
credited to the individual workers of the na- 
tion, but actually it is put to work buying up 
Government bonds. 


A HUGE RESERVE IN PROSPECT 

Official figures show that old age insurance 
reserves, invested in Government bonds, will 
rise from $253,000,000 in 1937 to $1,300,000,000 
in 1939, and $10,877,000,000 in 1948, rising 
rapidly after that to a peak of $47,000,000,000 
in 1980. 

But the National debt today is represented 
by barely $34,000,000,000. Under the new plan 
of accumulating payroll taxes in individual re- 
serves the Government would need to add $13,- 
900,000,000 to the existing debt to make the 
plan work as drafted. That would require 
spending an additional thirteen billion deficit 
dollars. 


+ 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 
| important changes by Congress in two 
new Jaws, now approaching enforces 


ment date, which hold big uncertainties for 
business men. 


OOK for immediate drive to bring about 


One is the o/d age insurance with its payroll 
taxes and intricate accounting requirements. 
Prospect revision at coming 
session because officials believe it unworkable, 
In the meantime look for injunctions to prevent 


favors drastic 


collection of payroll taxes due January 31. 


Second is the new tax on the undistributed 
portion of corporation reserves. Extent of 
change in this law is likely to be determined 
by outcome of election. If present administra» 
tion is continued only alterations likely would 
be amendment giving some relief to debtors 
who use part of their income to retire obliga- 
tions. Outright repeal of Jaw a possibility if 
administration changes. 


POST-ELECTION DEVELOPMENTS 


Outlook for these developments in Washing- 
ton as soon as election is out of the way: 


1. Step-up in foreclosure on homes and farms 
where borrowers from the HOLC and FCA are 
badly delinquent. 


2. Drastic trimming down of relief rolls in 
order to start to get Federal spending under 
control. 


3. Liquidation of some mushroom agencies 
with thousands of employes and uncertain funce 
tions. As many as half a dozen different ore 
ganizations now are doing the same type of 
thing. 

4. Step-up in registrations for refinancing and 
new financing to get industrial debt on lower 
interest basis and to get funds for capital and 
expansion. 


5. More definite attempt to get an undere 
standing with the public utility industry in 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE NAME OF PEACE 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, secretary of state for Pope 
Pius XI, shown with Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, examining the priceless Gutenberg Bible 
during the course of a one-day visit to the Capital, 
where later in the day to members of the nation’s 
press he made an impassioned plea for peace. 





Saving Capitalism: 
A Presidential Explanation 


As between the two economic sys- 
tems battling for supremacy in the 
world today, capitalism and socialism, 
President Roosevelt defines his atti- 
tude and his aims in administration. 
His policy:. Guaranteeing the sur- 
vival of private enterprise by guaran- 
teeing the conditions in which it can 
work. 


The declaration is made in a telephonic hook-up 
to 18 business men’s dinners throughout the 
country. 

Declares the President: 

To change America’s economic system, all that 
was needed at the crisis of the depression was for 
the Government to fold its hands and wait. In- 
stead, the Administration acted quickly and drasti- 
cally to save it. 

Two courses urged by advisers, President Roose- 
velt asserts, were rejected. One was to let deflation 
take its course, wiping out in bankruptcy all but 
the strongest. The other was for the Government 
to take over industry and run it. 

The course chosen 1s described as the middle way 
—use of the Government’s power to enable the com- 
petitive order to function again, extending credit 
at one end of the business mechanism and pur- 
chasing power at the other. 

The second step in théprogram, the President 
asserts, is freeing Government from the domination 
of a handful of monopolistic business men and like- 
wise freeing smaller business from their grip. 
(“Saving Profit System,” page 15.) 





Two Versions 
Of “Regimentation’ 


Charging the present Administration 
with six forms of violation of the 
Bill of Rights, Republican candidate 
Alfred M. Landon warns his country- 
men against the regimentation and 
“planned economy” which he. declares 
it is seeking to realize. 


Speaking at Los Angeles, Mr. Landon charges 
that the American people’s freedom has been un- 
dermined by attempts to do the following: 

1—Tell farmers how much they could plant. 

2.—Tell business men how much they could pro- 
duce and the conditions under which they mignt 
run their businesses. 

3.—Tell labor who could or could not represent 
them in collective bargaining. 

4.—Use the Government’s spending power, con- 
centrated in the President’s hands, to prevent criti- 
cism and freedom of choice at the polls. 

5.—Force non-conformers into line by destructive 
and punitive taxation. 

6.—Conduct Congressional investigations, not for 
the purpose of legislation or to detect crooks, but 
with the aim of discrediting critics. 

Replying from the other side of the continent, 
Mr. Landon’s antagonist, the President of the United 
States, tells an assemblage in Providence, R. L.: 

“We will not again allow people to be regimented 
by selfish minorities into bankruptcies and bread 
lines.” (“No Security without Freedom,” page 10; 
“Defense of Spending,” page 15.) 





Boom Predictions 
And Some Signs 


Prediction of Secretary of Commerce 
Roper before the National Business 
Shows in New York: The United 
States is on its way to one of the most 
extensive booms in history. 


Significant facts reported from Government 
agencies that point in the same general direction: 

The Department of Labor reports a drop in un- 
employment for the sixth consecutive month, 350,- 
000 persons having returned to work in September 
among the industries reporting. Weekly pay rolls 
are declared to be higher by $2,500,000 than in the 
month before. Comparison with a year ago indi- 
cates more than a million working who were idle 
in September, 1935. 

The Bureau of Mines recommends that oil pro- 
duction should be stepped up for the next month, 
demand having overtaken supply. These recom- 
mendations are made in accordance with the terms 
of an interstate compact for the orderly production 
of petroleum, the commodity that in earlier years 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
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had poured forth in such abundance as to reduce 
the industry to the brink of disaster. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission reports 
application by the Republic Steel Company to float 
a loan of 25 million dollars so as to expand its 
plants—a move typical of enlarging activity in the 
capital goods industries. A major support for this 
demand comes from the booming automobile 
industry. 

Government revenue for the first quarter of the 
bookkeeping year passes one billion dollars for the 
first time since 1928, every class of income con- 
tributing to the result. (“Trend of American Busi- 
ness,” page 18.) 





A Challenge to Secrecy 


On Relief Recipients 


Publicity for details of relief pay- 
ments enters the realm of court action 
as New Jersey Republican leaders re- 
quest a District of Columbia tribunal 
to order Relief Administrator Hop- 
kins to open the records. 


Facts demanded: Names of work relief employes 
in New Jersey, scope of their duties, present and 
past salaries, detailed cost statements of projects 
and the total spent throughout the country. The 
plea is accompanied by an argument that the en- 
tire work relief set-up is unconstitutional since it 
involves a grant of legislative power to the Presi- 
dent. 

Replies Mr. Hopkins: The suit is political. To 
give the list of WPA employes to enemies of the 
program would be to subject the employes to po- 
litical pressure. The totals spent are declared to be 
available in published form. 

Meanwhile Republican candidate Alfred M. Lan- 
don charges, in an address at Los Angeles, that po- 
litical pressure by relief officials has created two 
classes of relief—common and preferred. 

Mr. Hopkins enters a denial, charging that Mr. 
Landon, in a to turn relief back to States 


and ities, , advocating return to the “star- 
vati le ott Hoover Administration.” 





Summoning Colleges 


To Aid in Erosion Control 


As part of a long range plan of pre- 
paredness to meet an insidious dan- 
ger, President Roosevelt addresses a 
letter to executive heads of colleges 
and engineering schools requesting 
attention to the,need of training soil 
conservation engineers. 

Reason for speed in putting such a program into 
effect, as expressed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace: The nation has about 40 years in which 
to win the race against progressive erosion. 

Admonished by twin disasters of drought and 
floods, the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies have directed their scientific staffs to 


+ study the speed with which fertile soil is depleted 





under prevailing methods of cultivation. Con- 
comitantly, they investigate means of overcoming 
such deterioration. 

The President’s letter follows recommendations 
of Morris L. Cooke, chairman of the Great Plains 
Drought Area Committee which reported on long- 
range plans of soil conservation last summer. 
Among the numerous types of engineering in which 
experts are prepared by colleges, he had declared, 
engineering designed to control water before it 
reaches the banks of streams is conspicuously ab- 
sent. Yet such engineering, alone, in his view, is 
able to go to the roots of the disease of erosion. 

Accompanying the President’s letter as a “pros- 
pectus” is a booklet describing the “little water 
dams” that nature constructs in the form of vege- 
tation and trees. The booklet demonstrates graph- 
ically the manner in which farmers and others may 
abet and supplement the ways of nature in holding 
water in the soil and anchoring the soil in place. 





Federal Bookkeeping: 
Attack and Counterattack 


Breaking what it declares to be its 

rule of no replies to partisan attacks, 

the Treasury answers criticisms of 

Government bookkeeping made in a 

public address by former President 

Hoover at Philadelphia. 

Reason for the exception, as explained by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau: Investors might 
be influenced to fear the security of Government 
bonds if they believed the charges. 


Substance of Mr. Hoover’s criticism is that three 
formulas have been used with “pernicious deceit” 








—Underwood & Underwood 
NARCOTIC PATROL STRENGTHENED 
The United States Coast Guard’s newest cutter, the 
“William J. Duane,” named for a former Secretary 
of the Treasury, drops anchor at the Washington 
Navy Yard, where she is inspected by Coast 
Guard and Navy officials, before proceeding to Ha- 
waii to join the narcotics patrol. 





4 to understate the amount of Government spending, 


a procedure, he declares, which would bring jail sen- 
tences if used by private concerns. 

First formula is to report net outlays in special 
funds, as for the District of Columbia, instead of the 
gross outlay with income from that source set off 
against it. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s reply: This practice dates from 
a request by Mr. Hoover, when President, to his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that the practice be insti- 
tuted. Mr. Hoover’s letter is quoted. 

Second formula is declared to be use of repay- 
meuts from an agency to offset the reported ex- 
penditures of that agency, only the net being shown 
except in appendices. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s reply: A practice of long stand- 
ing in the Government’s accounting. 

Formula number 3 is described as keeping two sets 
of books, one showing regular expenditures and the 
other emergency expenditures. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s reply: Two sets of books are 
not kept, but expenditures under the two heads are 
separated because different rules apply in the 
spending. Never has the Government shown so 
fully and so frankly its exact financial status as 
under the present Administration. (“No Juggling in 
Bookkeeping,” page 21.) 





Taxation Policies: 
As President Sees Them 


Defending his own taxation policies 
as democratic in contrast with the 
“special interest” policies attributed 
to his opponents, President Roosevelt 
warns the electors not to be mislead 
or intimidated by misrepresentations. 
His address is made at Worcester, 
Mass. 


Specifically, the President reminds the electors 
that the income tax at present falls less heavily 
than in 1932 on each person who earns less than 
$26,000 a year and more heavily on the one per cent 
of the population who earn more. 

Loopholes by which the wealthy might escape 
their fair share of taxation are declared to have 
been plugged up by the undistributed profits tax, 
whose basic principle he asserts is sound ‘though de- 
tails may require change. 

Predicting a balanced budget in the near future 
and wiping out, in this generation, of the loans with 
which the depression was fought, the President re- 
iterates his statement that no new taxes will be 
needed since rising recovery will provide the rev- 
enue under the present laws. 

Finally he offers three answers to three attacks 
by his opponents. 

To the suggestion that the Federal debt will en- 
tail cash levies on values of homes and farms, he 
replies that the Federal Government has no power 
to tax local property. 

To exhibits showing some 58 taxes on bread, he 
answers that only two or three are Federal taxes. 

Against employers’ alleged efforts to frighten em- 
ployes by citing pay roll taxes for Social Security, 
he points out that employers contribute a like 
amount—all for the benefit of the workers. (“Na- 
tion’s Tax Program,” page 8; “Evasion on Taxes,” 
page 9.) 
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THOSE IN A POSITION to 
know say that the recent stabili- 
zation agreement contains a joker 
on which the whole plan could 
quickly founder. This is that only 
the United States gives any sort 
of a promise to buy and sell gold 
at a particular price in its cur- 
rency. 


* * * 


BETTER THAN EVEN money 
bets are being made in official 
circles that the old-age insurance 
plan in the Social Security pro- 
gram will not operate on its pres- 
ent basis because of what are be- 
ing recognized as impossible ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 


*x* * * 


WORD IS BEING RASSED in 
high New Deal circles that Jesse 
Jones, Chairman of the RFC, 
spoke out of turn when he in- 
formed business men that they 
might look for changes in the tax 
on undistributed profits so that 
plant expansion may be encour- 
aged. 
*x* * * 

THE CRUISER “INDIANAPO- 
LIS” is staying close to Washing- 


+ ton, operating under secret or- + 





ders for what probably will be a 
trip by President Roosevelt to 
Buenos Aires for the Pan-Ameri- 
can conference in December. 


* * * 


TREASURY OFFICALS are in 
disagreement behind the scenes as 
to whether the operations of the 
two billion dollar stabilization 
fund should be publicized. The 
group which has prevailed thus 
far feels that if the fund’s pur- 
chases and sales of gold were an- 
nounced, it would only tend to 
aid speculators in international 
finance. 
* * * 


CONFIDENTIAL WORD is be- 
ing passed among the officials of 
the Social Security Board to ex- 
ercise caution in comments to 
persons outside the Social Secu- 
rity set-up because of the politi- 
cal uses to which their statements 
might be put. 
ue wt 


PLANS ARE BEING LAID for 
requesting the next Congress to 
establish a five-day week for Gov- 
ernment employes. 








REPERCUSSIONS of the Pa- + 


cific Coast shipping strike may 
provide a live issue for the next 
Congress. The maritime union 
negotiating committee already is 
out with a challenge of the Mari- 
time Commission's authority in 
connection with the proposed 
truce and has telegraphed the 
President that the Commission 
has “caused great unrest” among 
waterfront workers. The Com- 
migsion has to go to Congress for 
appropriations and for confirma- 
tion of nominations of the five 
commissioners. 
* + * 


PLANS ARE BEING MADE, 
State Departme.at insiders say, to 
re-open dickering for a trade 
agreement between England and 
the United States, with chances 
for some action much more fa- 
vorable. 


*x* * * 


RUMORS OF ENGLISH sympa- 
thy with German longing for a 
chance to do some colonizing in 
Brazil and other South American 
countries may lead to re-affirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in a 








new form during the coming con- 
ference of American nations. 


* * * 


SIGNS OF THE EVENTUAL 
liquidation of the RFC are seen, 
RFC officials say privately, in 
the fact that no new employes 
are being signed to replace staff 
members who accept positions 
elsewhere in the Government or 
in private employment. 


* * * 


THERE NOW IS more chance 
for an increase in margin require- 
ments for brokers’ loans than 
there is for a decrease, New Deal 
insiders say, because of the grow- 
ing concern of the Federal Re- 
serve Board over the prospect of 
a credit boom. 
x *k x 


THE STORY is going the rounds 
that the forthcoming report of the 
staff of the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, Joseph Eastman, 
concerning subsidies paid to rail- 
roads, water carriers on inland 
waterways and the air services will 
contain much sensational material 
never before publicized. 


? 











—Underwood & Underwood 
SPENDING DOLLARS, RECEIVING 
DOLLARS 
Alvan Macauley, President, Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association and Packard Motor Company, in 
a pre-automobile show appraisal of the industry, finds 
that the millions spent by the automobile industry 
in modernization and building of better cars has been 
rewarded in the form of greater sales, with indica- 
tions that this next new automobile year will equal 
or top the 1929 volume of production and sales. 





Introducing a New Agency: 
The Maritime Commission 


A new agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes its bow, entering the 
scene with freshly conferred authority 
to encourage, by legally determined 
methods, the upbuilding of a large 
merchant marine. 


The new agency is the Maritime Commission, 
whose three members so far appointed are vested 
with their official power on Oct. 26. 

Their chief function is to subsidize ship builders 
and ship operators to the point at which they are 
not at a competitive disadvantage as compared 
with foreign corporations receiving subsidies from 
their governments. 

To make sure that the subsidies achieve their pur- 
pose instead of being drained off into private profit, 
companies receiving Federal aid must limit the size 
of executive salaries to $25,000 and dividends paid 
to 10 per cent of the amount invested by the com- 
panies, calculated over a period of years. 

First official move of the Commission is to call 
for reports from ship builders and operators show- 
ing their corporate status, their pay rolls and the 
type of business they do. 

Unofficially the Commissioners have already been 
at work on the task of seeking to settle controver- 
sies that have brought threats of a shipping strike 
on the Western Coast. 





Phonograph and Radio: 
Tempest Over a Rule 


A problem of the public interest in 
radio broadcasting is brought before 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission as conflicting protests are 
presented. They converge on the ac- 
tion of a broadcasting company in 
forbidding and then permitting use 
of an address by President Roosevelt 
in the form of phonographic records. 


The precipitating episode is a radio “dialogue” 
broadcast by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, in which excerpts from a 1932 address 
by Mr. Roosevelt as candidate for the Presidency are 
put on the air by electrical transcription and 
answered by the voice of Senator Vendenberg. 

The management of the broadcasting company, 
on learning of the procedure, first orders the broad- 
cast cancelled on the ground that it violates a com- 
pany rule and then permits it to proceed, though 
some of the stations fail to receive the second ruling. 

The rule is that electrical transcriptions of 
speeches may not be broadcast over national “hook- 
ups”, a rule which goes beyond that of the ICC. 
The commission insists only that reeorded speeches 
should be identified as such. 

Senator Vandenberg protests that the action of 
the broadcasting company reveals the hand of a 
Federal censorship. Opposing protests assail a prac- 
tice declared to lend itself to abuses, including de- 
ception of the listening public. (“Political Week,” 
page 6.) 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Senator James Couzens (Rep., Mich.) dies, the 
seventh Senator to be removed by death from the 
74th Congress. He had been defeated for the re- 
nomination by his party after declaring that he 
considered his own nomination secondary in im- 
portance to the reelection of President Roosevelt. 

Disunion in the Union party follows an announce- 
ment of Gerald L. K. Smith, former Huey P. Long 
lieutenant, that he is forming a Fascist organiza- 
tion to save the country from an international plot 
to collectivize it. Both Townsendite and Coughlin 
factions of the party disown and renounce Mr. 
Smith’s alliance in support of William Lemke for 
President. (“Political Week,” page 6.) 

Relief workers are not entitled to vacations or 
sick leave even though engaged on work similar to 
that of other employes of the Government. So rules 
the Comptroller General’s office, placing in the va- 
cation-less class all employes taken directly from 
relief rolls even though having civil service rating. 
rating. 

Peril in beleaguered Madrid induces the American 
embassy there to open its doors once again to Amer- 
ican refugees, who formerly had been warned to 
remain in Spain only at their own risk. : 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.] 


order to open the way for ex- 
pansion in that field. 

6. Efforts to prevent 
disturbances due to expected /a- 
bor difficulties in major indus- 
tries. 


serious 


7. Revival of interest in inter- 
national affairs, particularly as 
they concern South America. 


Look for greater activity on 
part of Security and Exchange 
Commission as new problems 
arise. Efforts are likely to be 
made by the Commission to de- 
centralize stock trade from floors 
of New York Stock Exchange to 
smaller markets of the country. 
Because of effect of registration 
of corporate stock issues, /ittle 
success likely to attend these 
efforts. 


The SEC is training its guns on 
the fraudulent fringe of the se- 
curity business as increased trad- 
ing gives rise to a larger number 
of illegitimate schemes. Having 
broken the back of “big business” 
stock swindlers, the SEC now 
will concentrate on the little fel- 
lows. 


Next few months will see the 
SEC entering the field of corpor- 
ate management on a grand scale 
as it develops legislation for 
regulation of corporate trustees, 
investment trusts and protective 
committees. 


Look for real progress to be 
made in negotiations between 
United States and Italy for a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement. Situa- 
tion is now propitious for trade 
bargaining with Italy. Favorable 
factors are naming of Italy’s for- 
mer Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs as Ambassador to Wash- 
ington and of United States for- 
mer Undersecretary of State as 
Ambassador to Rome, together 
with Italy’s recent indications of 
willingness to cooperate econom- 
ically. 

When new commercial treaties 
are drafted with other countries 
by United States they will con- 
tain “escape” clauses to the effect 
that the imposition of arms em- 
bargoes is not to be interfered 
with by provisions of the treaty. 


Washington will soon be filled 
with “investigations” but many 
of them, particularly those hav- 
ing to do with charges growing 
out of the political campaign, are 
likely to blow up without further 
action. Broad inquiries now get- 
ting under way and likely to con- 
tinue into the coming session 
of Congress relate to railroad 
financing practices, alleged abuses 
by bondholders’ protective com- 
mittees and many other subjects. 


Look for increased demands 
from labor for strict enforcement 
of the Walsh-Healey (Govern- 
ment contracts) law. Labor 
unions object to exemptions 
under the law which may again 
put into effect labor concessions 
which employers obtained in ne- 


+ SIGNS OF PEACE 


SIGNS accumulate that the 

economic war, rending the 
world since 1930, is on the way 
to peaceful settlement. 

For example: 

The principal world curren- 
cies, including the British 
pound, the American dollar, the 
French franc, the Italian lira, 
and currencies allied with them, 
are pulled back from the war 
under agreements that remove 
them as offensive weapons. 


Most effective of the tariff clubs, 
including quotas and embargoes and 
barter arrangements, are in process 
of adjustment or removal in France 
and Italy, Switzerland, and other 
nations. 

Where, a month or two ago, na- 
tions were laying plans for new 
trade and tariff and-currency of- 
fensives to try to win the economic 
war by the trade tactics of recent 
years, they now are laying plans to 
abandon those tactics and to sub- 
stitute a strategy aimed at a nego- 
tiated peace 


AVERTING ECONOMIC WARS 

Just how does the United States 
fit into this picture? 

There are found to be several 
ways in which this nation is co- 
operating to put an end to the re- 
cent economic warfare. Included 
are: 

1. Agreement to hold the dollar 
relatively stable in relation to the 
other major currencies and to use 
the country’s $2,000,000,000 stabiliza- 


| tion fund to protect the dollar and 


other currencies from speculative 
raids. 

2. Decision by the President not 
to compete with other nations in 


raising tariffs, establishing quotas 


| and otherwise adding new barriers 
| to the free flow of trade. 


3. Acceptance of the program 
sponsored by Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, to seek gradual re- 
duction in the existing tariffs 
through a series of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

It is this last method of dealing 
with practical aspects of the eco- 
nomic war that has been thrown 
into what officials consider dra- 
matic prominence by events now 
taking place. They see in recipro- 
cal trade agreements a means for 
working out a basis for lasting trade 
peace. 

Yet trade agreements until now 
admittedly have been among the 
least dramatic and the least under- 
stood of the Government’s recovery 
policies. 

SAPPING TARIFF WALLS 

What are they all about and what 
has been done thus far through 
their use? 

Essentially, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are a means for effecting 
gradual reduction of tariffs in a way 
that will encourage other countries 
to follow suit. At their center is a 
provision binding the nations enter- 


gotiations over NRA codes. 


Look for reopening of the dis- 
pute between the Food and Drug 
Administration as to jurisdiction- 
al powers under the proposed 
new food and drug bill as further 
attempts develop to pass such 
legislation at next session of Con- 
gress. 


Look for a drive by the Public 
Works Administration at opening 
session to secure additional funds 
for public works under its pro- 
gram. PWA officials are already 
laying plans to present an argu- 
ment for a federal loan agency 
for municipal projects even 
though the present subsidy 
arrangement is eliminated. 
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Currency Agreement and Reciprocal Tariff Pacts Are Accom- 


























panied by Rise in Imports and Exports 


ing the agreement to extend conces- 
sions made by them to all nations 
with which they have commercial 
treaties. 

Thus, if the United States should 
agree in a deal with Canada to cut 
the tariff on lumber, that reduced 
tariff then would apply to other 
countries as well. And Canada, in 
turn, would agree that if it cut the 
tariff on items in a deal with other 
countries those cuts would there- 
after apply to the United States as 
well. 

Opponents of this policy contend 
that any agreements should concern 
only the countries signing them and 
should not extend to outsiders. They 
prefer bi-lateral deals in which each 
country would bargain for particu- 
lar concessions from another. 

But, applying the Hull program, 
this country has made agreements 
with 14 nations, involving adjust- 
ments in 550 tariff schedules. The 
countries with which agreements 





At the same time, adhering to the 
Hull program, the United States 
turned down an opportunity to sell 
800,000 bales of cotton to Germany 
on a two-way deal that would have 


done violence to the principle un- | 


derlying the trade agreement pro- 
gram. 

It was the decision to refuse the 
German offer—involving about $40,- 
000,000 for American cotton grow- 
ers—that determined the issue of 
tariff policy as applied by this coun- 
try. Refusal involved acceptance of 
the principle that general tariff re- 
duction, rather than special imme- 
diate trade advantage, would defi- 
nitely be the American policy. 


| TREATY RESULTS ANALYZED 


Under powers given to the Presi- 
dent for exercise until June 27, 1937, 
the Chief Executive can enter into 
trade agreements involving tariff re- 
ductions or increases amounting to 
as much as 50 per cent. 

What has been the effect of an 


have been entered are 
Sweden, Finland, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Guatemala. 


Canada, 





Association in a 


exercise of that power? 

A partial answer to that question 
was sought by the Foreign Policy 
Study that con- 


cludes: 


“The American reciprocal trade | 


program in its present form permits 
the United States to participate in 
the vital task of world economic re- 
construction.” 

It discovered that in the case of 
six countries operating under trade 
agreements with the United States, 
the volume of business increased 
more rapidly than in countries hav- 
ing no agreements. This country 
bought 27.3 per cent more from the 
agreement countries during the first 
six months of this year and sold 13.6 
per cent more goods in dollar value 
to them. 

Said the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion report: 

“It is estimated that the United 
States has given assurances that it 
will retain on the free list rcughly 
one-quarter of its non-dutiable im- 
ports, while it has reduced rates on 
one-fifth or more of its dutiable im- 
ports. Approximately one-sixth of 
all American exports have received 
concessions.” 

In other words, the United States 
is giving assurances to foreign na- 
tions concerning the markets they 


| 
| 


can find in this country and the 
tariffs they will need to overcome 
while the United States in turn is 
given assurances by foreign nations 
concerning the markets and tariffs 
its business men will face abroad. 

Why the importance of these 
assurances? 


COURSE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


The answer is found in figures on 
foreign trade. 


IN THE WORLD TRADE WAR 


They disclose that | 


back in 1929 this country enjoyed | 
markets abroad amounting to more | 
than five billions of dollars, while | 


foreigners found markets here 


amounting to just about an equal 


amount. 

By 1932 American sales abroad 
had shrunk to a billion and a half 
dollars and foreign sales in America 
had shrunk an equal amount. Since 
that time much of the lost ground 
has been recovered, although the 
total of this country’s foreign trade 
is still less than half of its 1929 
dollar value. 

Now the argument getting official 
Washington consideration is that 
full recovery in this country and 
abroad depends on an expansion of 


| 


— 





international trade to its 1929 level. 
If that expansion is to occur, the 
experts agree, then more tariffs and 
quotas will need to be reduced, and 
existing barriers to the movement of 
capital will need to be removed. 

Their point is that without normal 
foreign trade, absorbing the surplus 
of such industries as agriculture, 
there is a necessity for economic 
planning inside individual nations 
to make adjustments for the loss of 
markets abroad. 

Are the trade agreements now in 
effect showing signs of breaking 
through the barriers? 

On that point the Foreign Policy 
Association report said: 

“In the case of Cuba, where the 
agreement has been in effect since 
September 3, 1934, some striking 
results have been recorded. During 
the first twelve months thereafter, 
our imports rose in value by 43.6 per 
cent, excluding sugar, and exports 
by 58.8 per cent. The trade with 
Cuba has steadily continued to in- 
crease. Exports and imports were 
each approximately 33 per cent 
larger in 1935 than in 1934. 


TRADE WITH BELGIUM 

“In the first year of reduced tar- 
iffs, total exports to Belgium rose by 
23.4 per cent, while imports jumped 
58.2 per cent. In the same period, 
United States exports and imports 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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OU’VE heard them say, “Steel is steel” — 
and that steel bodies were as safe, luxu- 
rious and comfortable as they’d ever be 


But they overlooked the one-word gospel 
under every Fisher engineer’s hatband: 


IMPROVE! 


And improve they have—this year again— 
by lifting the steel body out of the sheer 
utility phase and glorifying it—with a revo 
lutionary steel construction that fuses top, 
sides, and floor into a single rattle-proof, 
weave-proof steel structure—the UNISTEEL 


TURRET TOP BODY BY FISHER! 


Forget, if you wish, what this stronger steel 
body took in the making. Ignore the neces- 
sity of replacing millions of dollars’ worth 
of machinery, tools and other equipment. 


steel cross-members and lengthwise steel 
rockers . . . all welded together into a 
Gibraltar of steel. 


Then before you get out, sit down and 
stretch your legs. It’s so comfortable and 
roomy you won’t want to move. Actually, 
model for model, there is more room in this 


And just do this: —Walk up to this new Uni- 


steel Body, open one of its big 
doors; and slam it shut — hard. 
Hear that deep solid sound? It’s the 
most substantial sound in 1937 
cars — the new solidity of outer 
and inner steel door panels, steel 
hinges, steel pillars, a steel cowl 
. . . sleel-welded to each other. 


Step on the running board and 
look over that Turret Top. Note the 
unyielding rigidity of that smooth, 
seamless arched steel crown — an- 
other welded steel-on-steel result. 


Now step into the car. Stamp on 
that solid steel floor. There’s the 
same welcome strength again. For 
the floor in this new Unisteel Body 
is one-and-the-same piece with the 
other steel areas... with*U”-shaped 




















STEEL ROCKER 
PANELS 









STEEL CROSS 
MEMBERS EN 


SAFETY OUTGROWS THE 
UTILITY PHASE 





Unisteel Body, front and back, than in any 
previous Body by Fisher ever made. 


Study this sweeping advance in automobile 
body construction and design at your near- 
est General Motors dealer’s. And remember, 
the Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher is 
available only on General Motors cars. 
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Days “On the Road; 


Hours at Home 


()BSERVATION of conditions in 
Washington on the night of Tues- 
day, Oct. 20, and the morning of 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, a fortnight be- 
fore election day, prompts this col- 
umn to make a definite prediction. 


The Observation: On the night of Oct. 20, the 
Federal City, as George Washington always referred 
to it, lay all quiet beside the Potomac. The Capitol 
dome, silvery in the brilliant rays of the searchlight 
which illumines it, rested tranquil, unperturbed. 

On the morning of Oct. 21 the mellow glow of In- 
dian Summer spread over the city. Shining through 
the thinning leaves of the immemorial elms on the 
White House lawn was the same sun which per- 
formed its quiet function in the days of Adams and 
Jefferson, Taft and Wilson. 

The Prediction: On Wednesday, Nov. 4, Capitol, 
White House, searchlight and sunlight and the im- 
memorial elms will still be there, whatever senti- 
ment Vox Pop has spoken. 


ALL QUIET ON THE POTOMAC 


hrough the past week at the White House wel- 
comed, if interruptedly, the resumption, temporarily 
at least, of its normal functions. They were varied, 
some colorful, all unhurried and as far as external 
appearances went, unworried as well. 

Sunday the President, back at Hyde Park from 
five thousand miles of campaign oratory, went, with 
his family, to church, returned, gazed on a damp 
and chilly world and decided to spend a horse-and- 
buggy Sunday. The kind when there was no garage, 
the highway smelled of honeysuckle instead of gas- 
oline, and Dobbin, after switching flies and com- 
muning with his fellows during the sermon, had an 
easy afternoon at the haymow. 

Monday the entourage was back in Washington, 
but the President didn’t appear as such, at the 
desk in the Oval Room. He remained in his study 
writing speeches. There were, however, two callers. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and Com- 
mander Harry Colermary of the American Legion 
and citizen of the Sunflower State — though he 
was probably not announced as the latter when he 
knocked at the study door. 

Secretary Morganthau came on what might be 
called business for the Candidate, since the visit 
concerned a political speech. But since the speech 
was later transmogrified into an official state- 
ment, passing reference to it here may be germain. 


A RED CROSS CEREMONY 


The next day was different. The Presidential 
agenda was full and there were four ceremonies. 
One was the starting of the Red Cross annual roll 
call. Garbed in the becoming white dress of the 
order, Miss Hebe Reynolds deftly affixed the little 
button on the President’s lapel, thus bearing the cup 
of kindness as her namesake carried ambrosia to 
the gods. Miss Reynolds is the daughter of General 
Charles Reynolds of the Red Cross Central Com- 
mittee. 

Under terrifying eyebrows kindly eyes smiled in 
approval. They belonged, of course, to Rear-Admiral 

















The President's Week 








AS PRESIDENT—DIPLOMATIC CEREMONIES: 
AS CANDIDATE—ONCE MORE THE HUSTINGS 








NIOT even the final weeks of a political campaign can dwarf the 
splashes of color occasioned by new ambassadors and ministers 
gravely going through the formalities of presenting their credentials 


to the President. 


Last week three newly appointed envoys completed the.course of 
procedure which resulted in their official recognition as accredited repre- 


“CREDENTIAL DAY” FOR DIPLOMATS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


sentatives of their respective governments. 

Left photo, Commander R. O. Glover, Ambassador Fulvio Suvich of 
Italy. Center photo, Capt. John D. Reylbold, Dr. Fernando de los Rios, 
Spanish Ambassador, and Julius C. Holmes, State Department. 
photo, Sir Herbert Marler, Canadian Minister, and Richard Southgate, 
Chief, Division of Protocol and Conferences, State Department. 






—Underwood & Underwood 


Right 





Cary Grayson, head of the Red Cross. 
dent responded fittingly in three mimeographed 
paragraphs, bringing in, as he usually does, a per- 
sonal touch to lift these routine pronouncements 
out of the trite. He commented on the works of 
the Red Cross as he had seen them in the drought 
and flood districts on his recent trip. 


WHEN DIPLOMATS CALL 


The other ceremonies were diplomatic, accom- 
panied by frock coats, high hats, gold braid and 
uniform. Three diplomats presented their creden- 
tials and made their little speeches. All of these, 
contrary to custom, woke at least a slight sparkle 
of interest; two for what they said, one for what it 
omitted. 

Th@remarks of the newly-appointed ‘Minister 
of the’ Dominion of Canada, Sir ‘Herbert Marler, 
K. C. M. G. (so ran the official heading) contained, 
plus the usual amenities, reference to conclusion 
of the trade agreement and the gratification of 








The Presi- # His Majesty’s Government in Canada therewith. 


The President likewise mentioned the pact and 
also expressed a word of appreciation of his “warm 
welcome” in Quebec. 

The “remarks” (translated) made by Signor Ful- 
vio Suvich, Royal Italian Ambassador, mentioned 
“the Duce of Fascist Italy,” but said nothing about 
the King of Italy nor—and here was the important 
omission—the Emperor of Ethiopia, for the United 
States still uses that title, if it uses it at all, in con- 
nection with a dark little bearded gentleman who 
no longer resides in Addis Ababa. 


A TOUCH OF TRAGEDY 

And this was no mere technicality. Had Signor 
Suvich appeared as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of a monarch who designated 
his sovereignty as. extending over the partially 
tamed lions of Judah he would not have*heatd the 
President (as he did) say that he wished Signor 
Suvich a happy and pleasant sojourn among us, 
In the third diplomatic drama there was a touch 


» of tragedy for even as Senor Don Fernando de los 
| Rios, Ambassador of the Spanish Republic, spoke, 








the powerful army of the revolution was drawing 
nearer and nearet Madrid. 

There could be no doubt of the sincerity of the 
sentiments of the Spaniard, not often spoken at 
such a moment, when Don Fernando declared that 
his Spanish heart, like his country, was “torn by 
the invasion of a foreign force.” But his faith in 
liberty was renewed, he declared, on arriving “in 
this splendid and youthful land.” 

“I pray and hope,” he added, “in the name of my 
government, that never, never may this great peo- 
ple depart from its historical path—the path of 
peace in so far as it is the path of justice.” 

And so in the quiet little room in the White 
House, whose walls have heard so much, another 
footnote of history was written as the little ormolu 
clock on the mantelpiece ticked off the seconds and, 
men and women across the sea, leaving the path 
of peace, died along the roadside, which they be- 
lieved to be “the path of justice.” 


+ 








The day had been a crowded one. Daniel Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Secretary of Interior 
Ickes and Dr. Gruening, Director of the Interior 
Department Division of Territories and Possessions, 
called. Later the American Ambassador to Japan, 
Joseph Grew, had an audience. Add the word “for- 
tifications” to the title of Dr. Gruening and you 
might conceivably have a subject which would in- 
terest both callers. 

At lunch Secretary of State Hull, whose reciprocal 
agreements have suddenly become a topic for cam- 
paign orators as well as business men and econo- 
mists, had an unreported conversation with his 
Chief. 


CAMPAIGN IN NEW ENGLAND 


Then off to the hustings again, with a night at 
the Fall River home of the late faithful Secretary, 
Louis Howe, who had seen his chief through so 
many campaigns. Memories there of the little fig- 
ure, “with his coat hanging from sagging shoulders,” 
as Mrs. Roosevelt described him. 

Luncheon that day was a reunion at the old home 
of the President’s mother in Fairhaven where she 
and her brother welcomed the President and his 
wife as she had on their first visit after their en- 
gagement. 

The main speech at Worcester and others along 
the route, lunch at the home of Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing, father of Mrs. James Roosevelt. Then back 
again late Thursday to Washington. 

Tuesday’s press conference had been a hurriedly 
called affair after announcement that this usually 
uninterruptable function had been postponed. 
Friday’s gathering was likewise omitted, for the 
President, and his traveling companions, were as 
weary as they appeared elated over the New Eng- 
land invasion. Secret Service men had sore mus- 
cles as souvenirs of their friendly battles with the 
crowds. 

A Cabinet meeting was the chief event of the 
day. 

As the week drew to a close the half dozen pros- 
pective Presidential itineraries which stretched in 
their authors’ minds clear to the borders of Illinois 
or farther were made and unmade. Grey skies hung 
over the capital, leaves swirled over the newly- 
swept White House walks, stenographers, mimeo- 
graphers and newspapermen waited for the text of 
the speech that was to be given that night over a 
telephone hookup to groups of assembled busi- 
ness men throughout the country. Hopes for a 
peaceful week-end and perhaps a trip down the 
river were doubtfully expressed. 


CHEERFUL CONFUSION 


The election spirit at last troubled the rarified 
atmosphere of Washington. Newspaper men wag- 
ered salaries on the outcome, made pools on the 
electoral votes, confidently expressed certainties 
about doubtful States and doubts about safe 
States. Secretary McIntyre, recovered from the 
cold that had given him respite from the road and 
sent Secretary Early on the New England trip, 
shook his head hopelessly as newspaper men beg- 
ged for some clue as to when the President might 
next be where. All was cheerful confusion. 

Finally came officlal announcement that next 
week’s tour would include Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York and Delaware. 

Out-of-doors calm reigned. A few yards from 
the entrance to the Executive Offices a non-parti- 
san squirrel calmly went on with its short-range 
planning, perfecting its one-year program by 
burying a nut (political affiliation unknown) inthe 
Federal greensward, H. R. BAUKHAGE, 








Public Ownership Ideal 
Exemplified by TVA 


By WILLIAM I, NICHOLS 


Director of Electrical Development, Tennessee 
Valley Authority 


BECAUSE of its very newness, the TVA seems to 

have become the focus for a strangely assorted 
collection of hopes and fears. Into the still vibrant 
TVA program many people have read their per- 
sonal desires or their personal fears, and then 
rushed—often blindly—to its attack or its de- 
a 

Its significance does not rest solely in its achieve- 
ments as a local, regional project, but rather in its 
potentialities as a testing ground, a proving ground, 
a laboratory, dedicated to the service of the na- 
re 

If by experiment in the Tennessee Valley it is 
possible to develop a set of simplified promotional 
electric rates, then it is to be expected that these 
rates will be applied elsewhere—and this has, in 
fact been done with savings of tens of millions of 
dollars to consumers in all parts of the country. 

If by experiment in the valley it is possible to de- 
velop improved and simplified standards for rural 
line construction, it is possible tor them then to be 
adopted in other areas—and this also has been 
done, speeding forward the national movement for 
tural electrification. 

If by experiment in the Valley, it is possible to 
develop an improved phosphate concentrate, ani 
better crop management, to save and enrich the 
soil, then these things also can be adopted else- 
where. 

Even where the TVA has made mistakes—an4 
like every agency, public or private, it has made 
mistakes—even then the country profits, in a sense, 
for this experience may eliminate similar and per- 
haps more costly mistakes elsewhere. 

Today, after little more than three years the Au- 
thority is employing over 15,000 men and women. 
In addition to Wilson Dam, ii has completed two 
other great dams, Wheeler Dam and Norris Dam, 
and is operating an extensive transmission system. 
Four additional dams are under construction. One 
of the nitrate plants is now engaged in the experi- 
mental production of fertilizer for testing on dem- 
onstration farms, but not for sale. ... 

In his speech on power at Portland, Oreg., four 
years ago, President Roosevelt stated clearly his 
view that the water power of the nation should 
belong to all the people and that title to this power 
must rest forever in the people. 

The principles then stated were embodied clearly 
in the Act of Congress which created the TVA, and 
in the Act, express provisions were made for the 
generation and transmission cf the power created 
at the river structures in such a manner that peo- 
ple might benefit directly from a cheap and abun- 
dant supply of power... . 

Today the Authority has its own extensive trans- 
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mission system with lines available to carry power 
to many markets. Today it is selling its power di- 
rectly to some 16 municipal!y-owned systems and 
13 non-profit cooperative power associations, with a 
total of some 30,000 customers, under schedules of 
rates and a plan for distribution of revenues which 
have helped to make municipal operation a re- 
spected and a “going” concern in the area. Today 
TVA is also distributing its power by bulk sale to 
three of the largest private utilities in the area 
under arrangements which have already resulted 
in substantial reductions in rates and increase in 
consumption. ... 

And so, in the Tennessee Valley accomplishment 


is being hammered out by a strenuous process of , 


rivalry and, in some cases, by controversy and con- 
flict. Out of it all progress is being made in the 
distribution of the people’s power to the people, 
so that they may take their place in a modern 
age of power. In this process, as in the other move- 
ments I have mentioned—the upbuilding of a faith- 
ful public service and the control of land and 
water—in all these things the Tennessee Valley 
Authority & but one of many forces, but it is play- 
ing its part—and I believe a creditable part—in 
the forward movement of the Tennessee Valley and 
of the nation.—(From an address before the Public 
Ownership League of America, Springfield, Ill., Oct. 
16.) 


+ 





1937 Farm Bounty Prospects: 


Crop Insurance on the Way? 


By H. R. Tolley 
Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 


WE MUST concede that, as a nation, we have been 
reluctant to adhere to the laws of nature. We 
have followed the most exploitative type of farm- 
ing. We have seen the fertile top soil blown to the 
the high heavens or washed down to the rivers as 
mud. We have seen ugly ditches dig deeper into 
the hillsides. The loss of fertility has been evident 
in decreasing yields, declining farm values, and in- 
creasing farm tenancy or abandonment of land. 
And so we niay now be atoning, for our sins, 
though we would not admit it prior to the prev- 
alent dust storms and repeated droughts. ... 

Beginning with the agricultural adjustment pro- 
grams and now under the agricultural conservation 
program, we are shaping our policies and caring 
for our soil in cooperation with the forces of Na- 
ee 

More than three million farmers performed a 
creditable job of soil conserving under the produc- 
tion control programs. A still larger number are 
doing an ever better job under the conservation 
program. ... 

Despite the limited time that was available for de- 
veloping 1936 plans, the foundation has been laid 
for a sound conservation program. This feeling 
was expressed by farmers throughout the past 
Summer. It also is apparent from the early sum- 
maries of the community and township meetings 
that farmers wish to see the fundamental princi- 
ples and purposes of the 1936 program continued in 
, 

Early meetings in at least six States have indi- 
cated that producers would like to see a larger 
proportion of available funds used in making pay- 
ments for adopting approved soil-building practices 
Some are of the opinion that the data collected 
from field measurements this fall should be used 
either to revise 1936 bases or to arrive at some 
other starting point for determining performance 
and payments. Many would like to see a maximum 
total conservation allowance for each farm. 

In our planning, . . . there 1s one factor that we 
must keep in mind. Just as we must not become 
too discouraged in a year of adverse weather con- 
ditions, so in a season favorable to crop yields, we 
must not let our optimism run too far in the other 
direction. ... 

There is also the fact that we cannot be assured 
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of continued good yields and that aimost every 
year, unusual and unforeseen situations develop 
which affect crop and livestock production in some 
areas. This is why producers are taking a deep 
interest in proposed plans for combining all-risk 
crop insurance with judicious crop loans or an ever- 
normal granary—plans which might supplement 
the agricultural conservation activities. 

At the direction of President Roosevelt, a com- 
mittee is now working on details of a crop insur- 
ance plan. 

As Secretary Wallace nas pointed out, the crop 
insurance plan might provide that accumulated 
surpluses in good years be kept in an insurance 
pool. The farmer who wants the insurance—for 
it would be optional—could pay his premium in the 
form of grain and receive nis compensation in 
years of bad weather in the form of grain. Under 
certain conditions, the payments and compensa- 
tions might be paid in cash equivalent. Under no 
circumstances, however, would such a plan become 
a speculative enterprise, as was the case with the 
Farm Board. 

Though this type of plan is only a suggestion, [ 
believe that some form of crop insurance for the 
farmer is not only possible but practical. It is con- 
sistent with our conservation program which aims 
toward a more stable agriculture—(From an ad- 
dress at Huron, S. D., Oct. 15.) 


> 





Government's Business Role: 
Regulation and Leadership 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 


Secretary of Commerce 


UNLESS business and Government have a com- 
mon meeting ground as to basic principles and 
objectives, there can be no clarity in legislation 
and no effectiveness in administration. We are 
confronted today with an anomaly of many con- 
fusing interpretations as to what the relationships 
between Government and business should be. 
Under emergency conditions ... the Federal Gov- 
ernment, when other agencies are unable to render 
the necessary assistance, must assume broader re- 
sponsibilities which will not be continued into nor- 
mal situations and conditions, It is the definite 
policy of the present Administration to relieve it- 
self as rapidly as possible of these extraordinary 
functions, commensurate with adequate and needed 
service to the people. 


However, the increasing complexity of our eco- 
nomic life has created a situation in which busi- 
ness itself feels that there are certain new and more 
extensive functions which the Federal Government 
must perform in order to enable business to func- 
tion most efficiently and profitably... . 

The public as well as industry itself needed pro- 
tection against monopoly, price discrimination and 
a host of other unfair and uneconomic practices. 
As these practices continued to grow, they became 
natural evolutions of the competitive system, as a 
System, rather than malpractices which could 
really be placed at the door of specific individuals. 
Although such practices evolved as a result of ac- 
tions taken by individuals in their various business 
capacities, they have come largely from the grow- 
ing complexities of a system rather than from the 
purposeful deeds of individuals bent maliciously on 
securing unfair and discriminatory advantages, al- 
though there are some important instances in 
which indictments can be squarely placed on spe- 
cific malpractitioners. , 

While the Federal Government should not do 
those things which business can do for itself, it 
does have a leadership responsibility that requires 
its study of and attention to those problems which, 
unless curbed and controlled, result in depressions 
that are severe in ratio to the extent of a system’s 
complexity. 

It is important that business men analyze and 
understand these new relationships so that a better 
basis of cooperation can be developed between 
business and government. The government’s 
functions with respect to foreign trade are much 
more clearly understood by business because busi- 
ness men have a longer familiarity and working 
acquaintance with federal activities in this respect. 
Gradually, I believe, this same appreciation will 
develop concerning domestic affairs. (From an ad- 
dress before the National Executives Conference, 
Tew York City, Oct. 15.) 
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+ RECORDING HISTORY BY VOICE AND PICTURE FOR POSTERITY + 


HISTORY now may be re- 

corded in three dimen- 
sions—by pictures and sound 
as well as by writing. Observ- 
ers will be able to see reen- 
acted the inauguration ceremo- 
nies of Presidents, opening 
sessions of Congress, famous 
court trials, famous battles and 
important international con- 
ferences, such as the Versailles 
peace conference. 


Future historians will be able to 
listen to the voices of famous per- 
sons of today and hear them repro- 
duced just as clearly as was the 
voice of President Roosevelt in 1932 
in the recent radio broadcast of 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

Motion picture sound films, elec- 
trical transcriptions of radio broad- 
casts, and phonograph recordings— 
these provide the magic wand enab- 
ling this generation to pass on to 
posterity not only its writings, its 
paintings and art, its architecture, 
and its musical compositions, but 
also the sound of its musical scores 
as played by its greatest artists and 
the inflections of its most renowned 
orators. 

What would not this generation 
give to see Abraham Lincoln’s gaunt 
figure and to hear his voice as he 
delivered his Gettysburg speech? 
Or to hear the perorations of Daniel 
Webster as he addressed the Sen- 
ate? The inaugural addresses of 
George Washington? 


HISTORY RECORDED 

Now for the first time there is a 
central agency to preserve history 
in the new manner—the National 
Archives. 

In a building constructed in the 
image of an ancient Greek temple 
but equipped with air-conditioning 
and the most modern of devices for 
the preservation of historic mate- 
rials, the best historic motion pic- 
ture films will be preserved in eight 
concrete vaults, especially construct- 
ed to eliminate fire danger. In an- 
other part of the building will be 
kept recordings of radio broadcasts 
of historical importance and phono- 
graph records of similar value. 

The records which Senator Van- 
denberg used in his Saturday night 
“debate” with the President are re- 
ported to have been made from an 
ordinary radio reception of the 
President’s speeches. The person 
who transcribed the recordings be- 
lieved they might have some future 
value. The accruement of value in 
that case is illustrated by the fact 
that the collection of 14 records 
from which the excerpts were taken 
was sold for a sum running into sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 

But up until now the collection 
and preservation of historic records 
of the “second dimension”—pictures 
—and of the “third dimension”— 
sound recordings—has been more or 
less haphazard. 


SOME FAMOUS FILMS 

The Department of Agriculture 
has motion pictures of eight of the 
eleven present and past Secretaries 
of Agriculture and other films of 
major historic interest. One motion 
picture company has films showing 
Theodore Roosevelt on his big-game 
hunt to Africa. 

But such attempts to obtain his- 
torical films for their value as his- 
tory are comparatively rare. 

Motion picture films of great 
value as historical records have 
been stored under far from opti- 
mum conditions for their preserva- 
tion. Approximately one million feet 
of World War film taken by the 
United States Army and comprising 
one of the best collections of such 
film was allowed to deteriorate al- 
most to the point of destruction be- 
fore Congress last year appropriated 
a small sum for its preservation. 

Just what is being done? 

In the National Archives the Div- 
ision of Motion Pictures and Sound 
Recordings has been set up under 
the direction of Captain John G. 
Bradley. 

The National Archives Act makes 








Signs of Peace in 


The World Trade War 


[Continued From Page 3.] 

to all nations increased by only 11.7 
and 22.7 per cent respectively.” 

The principal trade agreement has 
concerned the United States and 
Canada. In that agreement this 
country made concession to Cana- 
dians on timber and agricultural 
products in return for tariff conces- 
sions made by Canada on a long Jist 
of American manufactured products. 

As a result of that agreement, 
during the first six months of the 
present year exports from this coun- 
try to Canada increased 15.4 per 
cent compared with a year ago and 
imports increased 23 per cent. 

Actually, State Department offi- 
cials agree, the whole future of the 
trade agreement policy and of the 
program of foreign trade revival de- 
pends on the permanence of cur- 
rency adjustments and the readi- 
ness of other nations to agree to a 
program of tariff reduction. 


+ 


provision to “accept, store, and pre- 
Serve motion picture films and 
sound recordings pertaining to and 
illustrative of historical activities of 
the United States, and in connec- 
tion therewith maintain a project- 
ing room for showing such films 
and reproducing such sound record- 
ings for historical purposes and 
study.” 

Development of the Sound Re- 
cordings Archives still is in the ne- 
gotiatory stage. 


BROADCASTERS AIDING 





Captain Bradley points out that 
electrical transcriptions of radio 
broadcasts are expected to furnish 
the most important material for 
these archives. Ever since this 
method of transcription was devel- 
oped the broadcasting companies 
have been taking transcriptions of 
the most famous programs. 





The policy of the National Broad- 
casting Company is enunciated by 


' its officials as the preservation by 





electrical transcription of all radio 
broadcasts of outstanding import- 
ance. It plans to continue this pol- 
icy. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System also takes electrical trans- 
criptions of outstanding programs. 
Preliminary negotiations between 
the broadcasting companies and the 
National Archives have been con- 
ducted both concerning the use of 
the Archives as a depository for val- 
uable recordings and concerning ar- 
rangements to run a direct wire 
from the broadcasting studios to re- 
cording equipment which might be 
installed by the Government. 
Available are the recordings of 
the inaugural and Congressional 
addresses of President Roosevelt, 
the political conventions and po- 
litical radio speeches, the Presi- 


| heard 








dent’s “fireside talks,” the recent 
ceremonies in connection with the 
accession of King Edward to the 
throne, the world-wide broadcast 
of the Ethiopian Emperor, and 
other notable programs. 

Also included among the record- 
ings of the broadcasting companies 
are broadcasts by Hitler, Mussolini 
and other famous European leaders. 

Typical of 
sidered ‘of historical interest is the 
recording of the Annapolis Naval 
Academy anniversary celebration 
last year when broadcasts were 
from American battleship 


| squadrons all over the world. 


VOICES OF PRESIDENTS , 

Another phase of the sound re- 
cordings is the phonograph rec- 
ords. Records have been made 
of the voices of all the presidents 
beginning with Theodore Roosevelt. 
These probably will be stored in 
the National Archives. 

Some of them already are in the 
Library of Congress. 

An experimental recording has 
been made at the Nationai Archives 
which combines the voices of Presi- 


| dents Wilson, Hoover and Roosevelt, 


William Jennings Bryan, Dr. John P. 
Harrington of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Will Rogers, a Michigan 
Indian and Dr. R. D. W. Connor, 
Archivist of the United States, on 


| one record. 


j 


Another type of sound recording 
is illustrated by the Archive of 
American Folk Song which has been 
collected by the Library of Con- 
gress. Among the ballad-singing 
Negroes of the South and in other 
parts of this country and in the 
Bahamas, Library of Congress re- 
search workers have made 460 re- 
cordings of fol songs which will 
preserve a phase of American life 


the broadcasts con-| 





appearing dialects, folk songs, the 


Government Aids in Preserving Sound Records speeches of statesmen, all offer a 
And Films of World Leaders 


fascinating venture in this direc- 
tion.’ 

In the negotiations for setting up 
Motion Picture Archives, the Division 
also is in the preliminary stage with 
the motion picture companies. 

Captain Bradley reports that the 
various companies have expressed 
full cooperation with the project. 
The problem for the Government is 
to select the films which it wishes to 
store in its vaults. 

Most of the Government depart- 


which might 


corded. 
New devices are adding to the 
| possibilities of sound recording. A 
method whereby phonographic rec- 
ords can be taken instead of the 
usual stenographic transcript has 
been developed. It is being used to | 


otherwise go unre- 


record hearings of the Federal | ments have some motion picture 
Communications Commisison and | film, much of which is valuable for 
has been used experimentally at | historical record. Captain Bradley 
Congressional hearings. estimates that the departments 
| have approximately four million 


By this method records are taken 
| at the hearings and are reproduced 
for stenographers who then take | 
down the stenographic transcript. 


| feet of such material, exclusive of 
the World War film. 

The Department of Agriculture 
| has many films showing soil erosion 
control, forestry and other depart- 
mental activities. The Interior De- 
partment has taken and is taking 
many motion pictures covering vari- 


“It might be,” points out Captain 
Bradley, “that the Congressional 
Record will be reduced to sound. The 
preservation of languages and dis- | 








To Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S. 


393 7th Avenue, New York City 


I would like to know how I can have a monthly retirement income, 
guaranteed by The Equitable, as long as I live. At the same time, I 
want Life Insurance protection for my family. Please send, without 
obligation, your booklet on one policy to cover both situations 
USN—27 
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ON DISPLAY at all Buick Showrooms 
Saturday, October 24th 


FOUR WONDROUS NEW REASONS WHY. 


ENSATIONAL is the fervor with which the 
American public has taken to its heart the 
brilliant motor cars offered by Buick this year. 


Indeed, the sweeping success of the 1936 Buick 
program flatly challenged us and our great parent 
General Motors to a momentous decision. 


Should we continue this amazingly popular. line 
of cars into next year, perhaps the prudent thing 
to do—or should we dare broad improvement 
upon their spectacular excellence? 


We felt there was only one right answer to that 
question, the bold and progressive answer—and 
that’s why insiders now forecasting 1937 are 
already saying: ‘‘It’s Buick again!’’ 


That’s why on top of $15,000,000 recently spentre- 
tooling and re-equipping Buick’s great plant, we 





appropriated and are now spending $14,500,000 
more. 


That’s why every car in the 1937 Buick line—the 
SPECIAL, the CENTURY, the ROADMASTER 
and the LIMITED—has more beauty for dazzling 
style, more power for breath-taking action, 
more room for full-family comfort, moré down- 
right ‘‘road-command”’ for safety and pleasure. 
See them. 





SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 


**** WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM *** & 


; ous activities, such as pictures of 
National Parks and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps. 

In the Agriculture Department 
collection are films of President Wil- 
son leading the draft parade in 
1917, President Harding speaking to 
an agriculture delegation at the 
White House grounds, President 
Hoover in his inaugural parade, and 
| the signing of the Food Administra- 





tion Act during the World War. 
There are some “human interest” 
shots in the collection as, for ex- 
emple, a picture of President Cool- 
idge throwing out a baseball to cpen 
the baseball season. 

The first films in the Agriculture 
Department group were taken dur- 
ing the administration of President 
McKinley. 

GLENN NIXON, 
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RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM MAY BE ON THI 
WANE, BUT THE MAN WITH A BIT OF “SALT” IN HIS 
MAKE-UP STILL WINS OUR RESPECT. AND WE LIKE 
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Democrats Maneuver 


For Closing Drives 


WHIRLWIND two-days’ foray 
by the President into New Eng- 
land, where his appearances and 
speeches were greeted by huge 
crowds, headlined Democratic activ- 
ities in the semi-final week of the in- 
tensive drive for votes to continue the 
New Deal in power. 


The President opened his New England campaign 
with a Providence, R. I., speech assailing “selfish 
minorities,” who, he said, were trying to “regiment” 
the people “into bankruptcies and breadlines.” He 
declared the “New Deal has brought back true as 
distinguished from false prosperity. (All of the 
President’s major New England speeches in full tex: 
will be found printed on Pages 8 and 15.) 

Continuing into Massachusetts, the President was 
greeted by a crowd estimated at more than 100,000 
persons on Boston Common. There he attacked 
Republican tariff policies as harmful to New Eng- 
land industries and denounced the “cantankerous 
minority” that tries “to persuade New England that 
its interests are not the interests of the rest of the 
Union.” 

In a renewed defense of his fiscal policies, Mr. 
Roosevelt at Worcester, Mass., repeated his promise 
that no new taxes would be levied and assailed Re- 
publicans for their campaign on the tax issue, par- 
ticularly for their appeals to labor concerning the 
new Federal pay-roll tax that goes into effect next 
year. He promised a revision of the tax on corpo- 
rate surpluses, embodied in the 1936 Revenue Act 
“if in its application imperfections are discovered.” 


CROWDS GREET PRESIDENT 


Great crowds turned out to hear the President 
in Massachusetts. In the crush at Boston a score 
of women fainted, and at Taunton and Worcester 
two women died of heart failure. At Worcester a 
man was fatally injured by a falling pole upset by 
spectators. Eight persons were injured, two dan- 
gerously, in an automobile collision as the Presi- 
dent’s motorcade swept through Quincy, Mass., and 
at Fall River three children suffered fractured limbs 
and many were trampled in the throng. Conspicu- 
ous in the Roosevelt entourage as it went through 
Massachusetts was Gov. James Curley, who is mak- 
ing a fight for election to the Senate. 

Winding up his tour in Connecticut, the Presi- 
dent spoke at Hartford. Citing recovery indices, he 
declared “prosperity is back agaln and, believe me, 
it is going to stay.” 

Vice President Garner was heard from for the 
first time in the campaign last week, in a radio 
speech from his home at Uvalde, Tex. The New 
Deal program represents “the highest type of true 
American conservatism,” he declared, and its mis- 
takes are as “mere fly specks compared with the 
aggregate good that was accomplished.” 


CABINET CAMPAIGNERS 


Practically the entire Cabinet is now on the 
stump. Attorney General Cummings announced a 
series of speeches for the final week of the cam- 
paign. Secretaries Wallace, Hull, Roper, Perkins, 
Woodring and Ickes have all continued active cam- 
paigning. 

In an Evanston, Ill., speech Secretary Ickes, re- 
ferring to a cartoon in Col. Frank Knox’s Chicago 
newspaper, denied that President Roosevelt 
“brought back the saloon.” “He did lead the fight 
for repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment,” Mr. 
Ickes said, “but if anyone brought back the saloon 
it was the American people.” In a radio speech 
earlier in the week, Mr. Ickes imputed “insincer- 
ity” to Gov. Landon and said phases of his gov- 
ernorship had shown him favoring “state social- 
ism.” 

In New York City, Commerce Secretary Roper 
pleaded for business support of adjustments ne- 
cessitated by new relationships between Govern- 
ment-and business, which now have become so in- 
terdependent, he said, that it will be impossible 
ever to wholly separate their activities. 

Continuing his campaign in the farm belt, Sec- 
retary Wallace at DeKalb, Il)., said Republican 
party leaders “are spending untold millions to sow 
the seeds of discord, to set section against section 
and class against class.” 


A TREASURY REBUTTAL 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau in a press con- 
ference statement last week answered Mr. Hoover's 
Philadelphia speech charging that the New Deal 
had “juggled” its accounts. (For text of his re- 
marks, see Page 15.) 

As the first Cabinet member’s wife to have an 
active speaking part in the campaign, Mrs. Mor- 
genthau gave a radio address last week on “Re- 
covery and Peace.” Republicans “stutter,” she said, 
if asked to say how they would balance the bud- 
get, but “they know that the budget will be bal- 
anced if the policies of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion are continued.” 

Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the Sen- 
ate finance committee, in a political speech last 
week at Perth Amboy, N. J., deriding Landon bud- 
get-balancing promises, declared that “to balance 
the budget without new taxes it would be neces- 
sary to eliminate all recovery and relief items and 
in addition to reduce regular expenditures by a bil- 
lion and a half.” The way to balance the budget, 
he said, is “to build up the national income and 
reduce unemployment” so that “emergency ex- 
penditures will be reduced to a minimum.” 


NRA DEBATE REVIVED 


The NRA issue was injected into the campaign 
last week when James Roosevelt was quoted as de- 
claring at a political rally at Gardner, Mass., that 
the President, if reelected, would seek a constitu- 
tional amendment to “make the principles of the 
NRA the law of the land.” When Republican cam- 
paigners took up the issue, the President’s son in 
subsequent statements and speeches said he was 
merely expressing his personal opinion. 

New Deal campaigners welcomed back a “prodigal 
son” last week when James Warburg, New York 
banker, said he was going to vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt because of the Hull reciprocity policy. From 
being an economic adviser in the Administration 
Mr. Warburg had become a vehemant anti-New 
Deal critic and wrote the book, Hell Bent for Elec- 
tion, which has been widely distributed as a Re- 
publican campaign document. 
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THE 1932 LITERARY DIGEST STRAW POLL 
AND HOW IT COMPARED WITH ACTUAL VOTE 





OW closely will straw poll predic- 
tions this year compare with ac- 
tual election results? 

The tabulation presented on this 
page gives the 1932 comparison be- 
tween actual returns and the “Lit- 
erary Digest” poll returns in the vari- 
ous States. 


In five States in 1932 the Digest returns were 
reversed by the popular verdict, with a net dif- 
ference of only 2 in the electoral college vote. A 
study of the table reveals a number of noteworthy 
factors and trends—among them a tendency of 
minor party votes in the Digest poll to dwindle and 
be absorbed in the major party columns in the ac- 
tual election. 

The table will offer possibly interesting com- 
parisons with the Digest’s final 1936 poll figures to 
be issued at the end of this week—and with actual 
results in this year’s election. 

A semi-final round-up of 2,158,737 votes, presented 
in the current issue of the Digest, gives Landon an 
11 to 8 lead over President Roosevelt. In 32 of the 
48 States Landon majorities are maintained, which 
would mean an electoral vote of 370 to 161. 

The 16 States Mr. Roosevelt carries in the current 
semi-final Digest poll other than the 11 in the “Solid 
South” are the border commonwealths of Maryland, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Oklahoma and, in the 
West, Utah. 

For the first time ballots are included from sev- 
eral important big cities, showing a pro-Roosevelt 
trend in the metropolitan areas. This preference 
is indicated as 2 to 1 in New York City and Cleve- 
land, with lesser Roosevelt leads in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

The American Institute of Public Opinion this 
week gives special poll results for World War vet- 
erans, indicating a 52-48 per cent division between 
Roosevelt and Landon. Organized labor, AIPO tabu- 
lations indicate, is about 3 to 1 in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 





The Campaign Waxes Warm 


ESIDES epithets, other things were hurled in 

the campaign last week. 

Communist Candidate Browder sampled Hoosier 
hospitality again in the form of a barrage of eggs 
and tomatoes thrown at him in Terre Haute, Ind., 
where he was jailed a few weeks ago as a vagrant. 
He returned with $1,000 in his pocket to prove he 
wasn’t a vagrant and tried to make another radio 
speech. But the egg and vegetable artillerists 
blocked his access to the radio studio and he was 
unsuccessful in trying to get a court injunction to 
prevent molestation. 

Missiles as political arguments also were em- 
ployed against Gov. Landon at Los Angeles last 
week. An empty liquor bottle thrown by a boy hit 
the Governor’s automobile, but did not injure any 
one. The youth was arrested but later released. 

Minor parties continue to face difficulties getting 
on the ballots in a number of States. The Union 
party ticket was judicially ruled off the ballot in 
New York State when it was alleged some of the 
names on its petitions in two counties were not 
genuine. Union party leaders charged Democrats 
had inserted faked names to spoil their petitions. 
The Communist party protested being ruled off the 
ballot in Illinois. 

In Chicago, where a great parade signalized Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s political visit, friends of Al Smith 
were officially denied a permit for a parade last 
week in connection with the “Happy Warrior’s” po- 
litical appearance there. 

In Milwaukee, where tne Socialist city adminis- 
tration ordered Landon street decorations torn 
down on occasion of the recent visit there of the 
Republican nominee, political pigs were banned last 
week. A Landon organization displayed two live 
porkers in a store window under the sign, “Two 
pigs that Roosevelt missed—Save us, Alf!” The op- 
position invoked a city ordinance prohibiting the 
maintenance of swine within the city limits and 
the political pigs were returned to their rural home, 





Prediction and Results in Presidential Election of 1932 


The Literary Digest Poll of Nov. 5, 1932: Actual vote taken from Pennsylvania 


Manual, 1933. 


Percentage Di- Party Percentages 
gest ballots re- Digest poll in light type 
turned to ac- Actual vote in blackface 


tual vote. Rep. Dem. Others 

Alabama ..... 10.26 16.99 80.18 2.83 
14.15 84.85 1.00 

Arizona ..ecees 6.64 32.81 62.58 4.61 
30.53 67.04 2.43 

Arkansas ....+. 9.25 18.20 79.55 2.25 
12.91 85.96 1.13 

California .... 10.67 33.82 61.51 4.67 
37.41 58.41 4.18 

Colorado ..++++ 6.17 42.33 50.66 7.01 
41.42 54.81 3.76 

Connecticut .... 8.12 54.89 35.02 10.09 
48.54 47.40 4.06 

Delaware .seoee 4.61 45.77 48.88 5.35 
50.55 48.11 1.34 

Florida ...seee. 12.45 27.04 68.63 4.33 
25.04 74.68 28 

Georgia ...+... 14.69 12.85 84.83 2.32 
7.77 91.60 63 

Tdaho .crccccce 4.87 36.14 56.80 7.06 
38.23 58.70 3.07 

Thlinois .cccccce §.71 39.26 54.41 6.33 
42.04 55.23 2.73 

Indiana ....+.. 6.26 40.82 54.25 4.93 
42.99 54.72 2.29 

TONE kcccscccee ORF 39.75 56.04 4.21 
39.98 57.68 2.34 

HANSAS ceccccce 898 42.56 52.57 4.87 
44.13 53.56 2.31 

Kentucky ..... 3.98 33.49 63.40 3.11 
40.15 59.06 79 

Louisiana ,.... 8.88 16.81 80.00 3.19 
7.03 92.97 — 

Maine .ccccccce 6.86 56.07 40.43 3.50 
55.83 43.10 98 

Maryland ..... 8.40 29.95 62.81 7.24 
36.04 61.50 2.46 

Massachusetts.. 6.58 58.40 33.34 8.26 
46.64 50.64 2.72 

Michigan ...... 17.63 39.13 55.04 5.83 
44.45 52.37 3.18 

Minnesota ..... 9.04 36.00 57.67 6.33 
36.32 59.96 3.72 

Mississippi .... 7.66 9.39 88.33 2.28 
3.55 95.98 AT 

Missouri ....... 7.08 34.30 62.22 3.48 
35.08 63.69 1.23 

Montana ...... 17.13 38.67 55.10 6.23 
36.07 58.80 5.13 

Nebraska ...... 5.91 33.82 62.14 4.04 
35.29 62.98 1.73 


Percentage Di- Party Percentages 
gest ballots re- Digest poll in light type 
turned to ac- Actual vote in blackface 


tual vote. Rep. Dem. Others 

TROVOGR cicccess 5.54 30.56 65.65 3.79 
30.59 69.41 a 

New Hampshire 5.88 57.46 38.28 4.26 
50.42 48.99 59 

New Jersey .... 8.69 49.29 41.01 9.70 
47.59 49.48 2.93 

New Mexico... 2.22 37.75 57.49 4.76 
35.76 62.72 1.52 

New York .... 7.99 43.90 46.11 9.99 
41.33 54.07 4.60 

North Carolina. 5.53 25.34 71.62 3.04 
29.28 69.93 719 

North Dakota .. 5.67 33.59 60.33 6.08 
28.00 69.59 2.41 

GRID cecevecees 7.96 39.22 52.89 7.89 
47.04 49.87 3.09 

Oklahoma ... 5.04 30.13 64.39 5.48 
26.70 73.30 = 

Oregon ...ee-- 6.91 33.57 60.58 5.85 
36.89 58.00 5.11 

Pennsylvania .. 8.43 38.62 51.75 9.63 
50.85 45.34 3.81 

Rhode Island .. 6.32 52.62 41.87 5.51 
43.30 55.08 1.62 

South Carolina 16.92 9.07 88.74 2.19 
1.89 98.03 -08 

South Dakota. 5.41 37.84 58.47 3.69 
34.40 63.62 1.98 

Tennessee ... 10.02 28.99 68.03 2.98 
32.46 66.51 1.03 

TORRE ceocccce 10.70 16.58 80.65 2.77 
11.35 88.07 58 

Utah ccoccces 6.66 34.49 60.16 5.35 
41.05 56.51 2.44 

Vermont ..coeee 6.27 57.59 38.45 3.96 
57.66 41.08 1.26 

Virginia .....2. 16.53 27.29 69.44 3.27 
30.09 68.46 1.45 

Washington ... 8.10 33.56 60.87 5.57 
33.94 57.46 8.60 

West Virginia.. 5.20 37.12 59.84 3.04 
44.47 54.47 1.06 

Wisconsin ..... 6.32 30.33 62.51 7.16 
31.19 63.46 5.35 

Wyoming ...... 5.61 40.45 53.54 6.01 
40.83 56.07 3.10 

State Unknown. 33.99 59.19 6.82 
Dist. of Col..... 40.61 52.20 7.19 
TORR) wcccecce TE 37.54 55.99 6.47 
39.65 57.42 2.93 





Freedom of the 


AGAIN into the campaign last week plopped the 

“freedom of the air” issue when Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan found him- 
self cut off a third of the stations on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network for trying to stage 
a radio “debate” with the recorded voice of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The Senator sought to illustrate his charges of vio- 
lated Democratic campaign pledges by interpolat- 
ing in his speech phonograph recordings of ex- 
cerpts from 1932 and 1933 Roosevelt utterances. 
Contending that this violated their regulations 
against use of recordings on networks, CBS of- 
ficials ruled the Senator’s speech off the network, 
then at the last minute wavered in their decision, 
with the consequence that the Vandenberg speech 
was cut off on a score of CBS stations. (For 
full text of his speech see Page 14), 

The Senator’s silenced voice was succeeded by 
the static of vehement protest. Such censorship, 
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—Wide World 


DEMOCRATS DINE AT $100 PER PLATE 
PENNSYLVANIA'S Democrats swell their campaign war-chest by $150,000 with the holding 


of a de-luxe banquet. 


Photo shows, left to right, Mrs. George H. Earle, wife of the Governor 


of Pennsylvania; Albert Greenfield, one of those instrumental in bringing the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention to Philadelphia last June, and W. Forbes Morgan, Treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 
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as Campaign Issue 


charged Hill Blackett, Republican publicity direc- 
tor, was another result of radio’s “intimidation” by 
the Federal Communications Commission, which 
grants broadcasting licenses for six months’ periods. 
The Columbia system, he suggested, feared official 
reprisals if it sanctioned the Republican broadcast 
using the President’s voice. There were known in- 
stances, Mr. Blackett maintained, of recordings 
having been used on networks in the past. 

On the other side, opposing the broadcast, a pro- 
test was filed with the FCC by the Progressive 
Roosevelt Committee. And Democratic Chairman 
Farley recalled his prophecy that this was going 
to be one of the dirtiest campaigns in history and 
commented that such Republican tactics fulfilled 
this prophecy. 


CRITICISM OF COMMISSION 


With listeners’ interest keened by the contro- 
versy, Senator Vandenberg went on the air again at 
Wilmington, Del.—without any phonograph—and 
repeated the substance of his censored address. 

“I can understand the nervous perturbation of a 
radio station, which must answer for its life to 
Washington bureaucracy every six months,” he 
told his second radio audience. “But I cannot un- 
derstand a radio commissioner in Washington who 
hastens to condemn my broadcast—without ever 
having heard it—while at the same time his Com- 
mission orders all radio stations to carry the voice 
of the Communist candidate for President of the 
United States.” 

Delaware’s Senator Daniel Hastings dug up the 
fact, admitted by Columbia officials, that their 
company had bought a large amount of group life 
insurance through James Roosevelt. But they de- 
nied Senator Hastings’ insinuation that the busi- 
ness was handled through the President’s son “as 
a matter of policy.” 


INVESTIGATION PROMISED 


The FCC promised to investigate the Vanden- 
berg affair. The incident also led to rehashing in 
the press of earlier aspects of the “freedom of the 
air” issue. It was recalled that the two leading 
broadcasting companies had invoked their censor- 
ship powers to refuse broadcasts of Republican 
dramatic skits presenting campaign arguments. 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend alleged he had been de- 
nied permission to broadcast a speech asking funds 
for his organization Sept. 25, from an NBC station 
in Chicago, while the same night Daniel J. Tobin, 
director of the Democratic National Committee’s 
Labor Division, made a Democratic party fund ap- 
peal over an NBC station in New York City. 





G. O. P. Bombards 


New Deal Policies 


HALF-WAY across the continent 

and back again last week sped 
the “Sunflower Special” as Gov. Al- 
fred M. Landon made a dashing cam- 
paign sortie into the West. In the 
Midwest his running-mate, Colonel 
Knox, continued to campaign vigor- 
ously. And all up and down the land 
throbbed and boomed the thunder of 
other Republican oratory, supple- 
mented by distribution of tons of 
campaign literature as the party or- 
ganization mobilized maximum ef- 
forts for the closing fortnight of the 
election struggle. 


At the Western terminus of his trip, Gov. Landon, 
addressing a crowd of 75,000 in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum, lashed out at what he sees as the New 
Deal’s threat to individual liberty and tendencies 
toward a centralized dictatorship. In his criticism 
of autocratic tendencies, he particularly scored 
what he said was the Administration’s use of offi- 
cial agencies to “smear” those who disagreed with 
its policies and to abuse their constitutional rights. 
He especially attacked the Black investigating com- 
mittee’s methods in seizing private letters and tele- 
grams and the Congress investigation of the Town- 
send plan with “the thinly veiled purpose appar- 
ently . . . to discredit a political movement which 
the controlling party wished to crush.” (Gov. Lan- 
don’s speeches in full text appear on Pages 9, 10, 
14 and 16.) 


TRADE POLICIES 

Westward bound, at Albuquerque, N. Mex., the 
nominee pledged his party to expand foreign trade, 
especially to recapture export markets “destroyed” 
by New Deal policies which, he said, are “leading 
us to the narrowest type of economic nationalism.” 
While agreeing with sound reciprocity doctrines, 
the Governor said, he objected to “gross unfairness” 
of New Deal methods of making tariff adjustments 
through trade treaties without public hearings or 
legislative approval. 

Continuing at Phoenix, Ariz., on the theme of 
his Los Angeles address, he attacked “regimenta- 
tion of the individual and curb of his liberties.” The 
fact that New Deal measures have been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court is not re- 
garded by the Roosevelt Administration, he charged, 
as ending such legislation “but only as a minor 
barrier to be circumvented if it can’t be hurdled.” 


CHALLENGE ON NRA 

Earlier in the week, a speech by James Roose< 
velt upholding revival of the NRA prompted Gov. 
Landon to issue a challenge to President Roosevelt 
to say whether he intends to try to override the 
court’s decision by putting NRA principles into 
effect again. 

Another attack by the President’s son on Kansas 
public school administration moved Gov. Landon in 
Tulsa, Olka., speech to declare that “a member of 
my opponent’s immediate family” was “guilty of 
peddling a lie” in making the “malicious” charge 
that many Kansas schools have been closed depriv- 
ing 8,557 children of a common school education, 
In interest of better education, Gov. Landon ex- 
plained, a numbe rof small schools, mostly having 
fewer than 10 pupils, have been consolidated and 
free pupil transportation to the improved consoli- 
dated schools is provided. Kansas teachers’ salaries 
have been going up the last two years, he said. 

A sore throat curtailed the candidate’s back- 
platform appearances on his Eastward return trip. 
But at Okiahoma City, where he was introduced to 
a large coliseum crowd by former Gov. “Alfalfa Bill’ 
Murray (Dem.), he struck at the New Deal for 
allegedly using WPA funds to win votes, for “sell- 
ing out” the regular Democrats in Minnesota and 
Nebraska and not dealing more effectively with 
the farm tenancy problem. 

At Indianapolis he made his final major address 
of the week on Saturday, then sped on for final 
appeals in a scheduled series of speeches in large 
cities of the East. 

Campaigning in Ohio and Indiana, Col. Frank 
Knox at Vincennes challenged President Roosevelt 
to divulge the future program of his administration, 
This, he said, had not been discussed by the Presi- 
dent, whose campaign arguments have centered on 
“New Deal recovery”, 


PRO-LANDON DEMOCRATS 


In his third speech of the campaign, at Chicago, 
former Gov. Al Smith denounced the spread of 
“bureaucracy,” mounting expenditures, and in- 
creased Federal centralization of power as violative 
of Democratic doctrines and platform pledges. He 
repeated his previous indorsement of the Landon 
candidacy to “give a sane, orderly government.” 

A second former Democratic Presidential candi- 
date appealed to the nation last week to vote 
against the New Deal. Declaring its record “pre- 
sents the most callous disregard of party principles, 
platform promises and personal pledges in all the 
history of American politics,” John W. Davis, in a 
radio address called upon true Democrats to “sand 
up, speak up” and on election day “make their 
protest good.” 

Republicans hailed still another prominent Dem- 
ocratic recruit last week, in a Lando indorsement 
given by Lewis W. Douglas, former budget director 
in the Roosevelt Administration. 

Along with intensified attack on “politics in re- 
lief,” with new batches of affidavits and other evi- 
dence purporting to show “coercion” of WPA work- 
ers and forced contributions from them and other 
Government job-holders, Republican headquarters 

Another Republican headquarters press release 
denounced as hypocritical the Democratic party’s 
appeal for Northern Negro votes “while denying the 
ballot to the great majority of the colord race” held 
in “subjection” and “peonage” in the South. “Demo- 
cratic office-holders of the States below the Mason 
and Dixon line,” it was asserted, “have joined in 
this move to mislead the Negro voter North of the 
Potomac, while denying the right of suffrage to the 
colored people of their own constituencies.” Speak- 
ing along similar lines, Col. Arthur Little, World 
War commander of the 15th New York Negro in- 
fantry, addressed a radio appeal to Negroes not to 
sell their “birthright” by voting to approve “Jim 
Crowism and class prejudice.” 
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\\ HILE London was making 

no effort to deny rumors 
about the Air Ministry’s plans 
for depending heavily on 
American aircraft companies 
for British war planes, clerks 
in an office on Capitol Hill 
were poring over arms data, 
getting the eighth and final re- 
port of the Munitions Commit- 
tee in shape for the Senate. It 
was perhaps the time coinci- 
dence of these two develop- 
ments which made people re- 
call several points that the Nye 
investigation brought out last 
Winter. 


One of these points is included in 
the pending report, while the other 
two are found in the fifth report on 
neutrality which has already been 
submitted to the Senate. 

The first has to do with the rapid 
expansion of the American arms in- 
dustry beginning in 1914 with the 
encouragement of foreign orders. 

The second has to do with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo’s letter 
to President Wilson in 1915 to the 
effect that “to maintain our pros- 
perity, we must finance it.” 

The third has to do with Ambas- 
sador Page’s dispatch to the State 
Department from London in 1917 to 
the effect that “perhaps our going 
to war is the only way in which our 
present prominent trade position 
can be maintained and panic 
averted.” 

x * * 

AMERIC: AN PLANES FOR BRIT- 

ISH.—The British move, in the 
eyes of most observers, is a desper- 
ate attempt to catch up with the 
war plane building activity across 
the Rhine without dislocating nor- 
mal business routine in the British 
Isles too much. 

The Air Ministry has its mind set 
on at least 1,500 first-line planes 
with a “full war reserve” of at least 
4,500 craft to back up the first line. 
Reliable reports have it that 300 
orders have already been placed 
with an American branch factory in 
Canada while 700 orders will soon 
be given directly to firms in the 
United States. 

The new emphasis on speed in 
the British arming program comes 
at a time when the once powerful 
League of Nations Union of Great 


American Planes For British—Russia May 


Offer Open Aid 


to Spanish Reds 





Britain is facing dissolution or pos- 
sible merging with the anti-Fascist 
International Peace Movement. It 
was the Union’s poll on the League 
in Great Britain which gave offi- 
cials an indication of the public 
support for the League at the time 
sanctions were attempted against 
Italy. 
x * * 

NOv- INTERVENTION COMMIT- 

TEE MEETS.—As Britain’s mil- 
itary officials thus planned fever- 
ishly against the time when the ex- 
pected war will break on the Con- 
tinent, its diplomats together with 
those of France, maneuvered as 
feverishly to stave off that eventu- 
ality as long as possible. 

Lord Plymouth, chairman of the 
27-power commitiee in London at- 
tempting to supervise the contro- 
versial operation of the agreement 
not to intervene in Spain was finally 
forced by Soviet insistence to call 
the committee into session on Oct. 
23. 

This was the first meeting since 
that stormy session in the Locarno 
room of the Foreign Office on Oct. 9 
when Moscow charged Fascist Ger- 
many and Italy with the connivance 
of Portugal of materially aiding the 
Spanish rebels with war supplies in 
spite of the agreement. 

To prevent a show-down at that 
time, the Committee decided to refer 
the charges to the accused powers 
and then adjourn until their re- 
plies could be received. In the in- 
nermost thoughts of those directors 
of the conference anxious to avoid 
an anti-Communist anti-Fascist 
clash, according to observers, was 
the hope that each day might bring 
a decided development in the civil 
struggle in Spain which would point 
to its early conclusion and thus an 
end to the need for the agreement. 

October 23, however, found Gen- 
eral Franco and his rebel hosts still 
a short distance from Madrid, while 
in Barcelona, capital of semi-auton- 
omous Catalonia, President Azana 
had: set up his government offices. 

x * * 
RY SSIA DENOUNCES PACT VIO- 
LATION.—When the commit- 
tee convened, the chairman laid 


before it notes from Germany and 
Italy strongly denying the Russian 
charges that they had been aiding 
the insurgents. In addition, they 
countered with allegations that 
Russia was pouring into Spain for 
the loyalists, arms and munitions 
disguised as foodstuffs. 

At the same time, Moscow handed 
another note to the group. This one 
held that the Soviet Government 
can no longer “consider itself bound 
by the non-intervention agreement 
to any greater extent than any of 
the remaining participants in the 
agreement.” 

It declared that the pact had be- 
come “an empty, torn scrap of 
paper” because it is being “system- 
atically violated by a number of 
participants and that the supply of 
arms to the rebels goes on unpun- 
ished.” 

The Spanish Government placed 
before the committee fresh charges 
of violation of the non-intervention 
agreement by Germany. 

Finally, it was agreed that the 
committee should refer the charges 
to a subcommittee for study, that ef- 
forts should be made to get further 
information on certain points from 
accusers and accused. All of which 
made it possible for the group to 
adjourn further full sessions until 
Oct. 28 (by which time General 
Franco may be in control of Madrid, 
and Germany, Italy and Portugal 
ready to recognize his regime). 

Fascist Portugal, unsympathetic 
with the cause of the leftist govern- 
ment since there were possibilities 
that Spain was headed for commun- 
ism, broke diplomatic relations with 
Madrid on the day following the in- 
ternational committee meeting in 
London. 

x * * 


(GERMAN- -ITALIAN ACCORD?—As 
the Soviets and Fascists call 
one another names in London, evi- 
dence is growing that Germany and 
Italy are moving closer together. 
The visit of Il Duce’s Foreign 
Minister son-in-law, Count Ciano, to 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler during the 
week gave rise to many reports that 
Berlin and Rome are reaching un- 
derstandings with one another on 


| Sify its existing 
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a number of points. Among these, 
according to reliable sources, will be 
the Fascist states’ common attitude 
on Communism, the civil war in 
Spain, economic relations, the Lo- 
carno treaties, the League of Na- 
tions, and Austria and the Danub- 
ian countries. 

The first public announcement of 
any understanding came on Oct. 24 
when Nazi Germany, in a gesture 
that held ominous possibilities, 
recognized formally Fascist Italy’s 
conquest of Ethiopia. 

In connection with these two- 
power conferences, some diplomatic 
visiting in the Balkans during the 
week is being linked to a possibility 
of strengthening a Fascist bloc in 
this area. Rumanian Premier Tata- 
rescu went to the Yugoslavian capi- 
tal while Yugoslavian Premier Stoy- 
adinovitch planned to visit the 
Turkish and Bulgarian capitals. 


Czechoslovakia’s Foreign Minister, 


however, told Parliament that this 
little state will maintain and inten- 
alliances, that is, 
those with France and Soviet Russia. 

Incidentally, as a result of infor- 
mal conversations with the Belgian 
Ambassador in Paris, French For- 
eign Minister Delbos gained the im- 
pression that Belgium might still be 
held to some of its past pledges of 
mutual assistance. 

x * * 

PAPAL OFFICIAL IN WASHING- 


TON.—Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, | 


papal Secretary of State, and high- 
est official of the Vatican ever to 
come to the United States, was a 
guest in Washington on Oct. 22 

As the American Government does 
not maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, Cardinal Pacelli, 
who is “counselor and closest collab- 
orator of the Supreme Pontiff,” was 
not received officially at the White 
House or State Department. One 


| rumor as to the reason for his visit 


to this country had centered about 


| a possible renewal of official rela- 


tions between Washington and the 
Vatican. 

During his stay in the Capital, 
Cardinal Pacelli addressed the mem- 
bers of the National Press Club, 
making a special plea for peace— 
“social peace and peace among the 
nations.” 

x~ * * 
TOTES.—On Oct. 19, Reichsfueh- 
rer Hitler appointed his second 
in command, General Wilhelm Goer- 
ing, a commissar with dictatorial 


powers to carry out the four-year 
plan announced recently at Nuren- 
burg for making the Reich econom- 
ically self-sufficient. The first de- 
cree proclaimed by the new “dicta- 
tor” is designed to put German in- 
dustry under contivl more complete 
than that during the World War. 
Japan told the League of Nations 
on Oct. 19 that none of its man- 
date islands in the South Pacific 
have been fortified 
As negotiations 


between China 


and Japan broke down again during 
the week, it became known that 
China has decided on a course of 
armed resistance rather than sub- 
mit to demands being made of it by 
Japan. 

Unrest in Peru as a result of the 
Oct. 11 presidential election which 
apparently resulted in a leftist vic- 
tory has broken out into violence. 
The President has ordered suspen- 
sion of tabulation of the votes, and 
has summoned the Constituent Con- 


gress to pass on tne candidacy of 
the apparently successful candidate 
because of his support by an out- 
lawed extremist revolutionary or- 
ganization 
The League of Nations Arma- 
ments Yearbook of 1933, just off the 
presses, reveals that the world spent 
$5,400,000,000 (in 1933 gold dollars) 
in 1935 for war preparations as com- 
pared with $4,900,000,000 in 1934 and 
$2,500,000,000 in 1913. 
P. A, FREDERICK. 
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MANAGEMENT'S CALL FOR DETAILED 
IS ANSWERED WITH PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


To meet today’s demand for accuracy and speed in 
obtaining current business facts and figures, execu- 
tives are urged to investigate the advantages now 
offered by the punched card method of accounting. 
The basis of this modern accounting method is the 
Pertinent, day-by-day facts are 
registered in these cards in the form of punched 
From this point on to the finished reports, 


tabulating card. 


holes. 


the procedure is largely automatic. 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
“read” the data in the cards, add, subtract or mul- 
tiply, and print the results in report form. 


Method. 


International 


The re- 
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peated use of a single group of these punched card 
records is one of the conspicuous advantages of the 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Individual postings are eliminated. 
tailed, accurate reports are prepared with a speed 
which enables them to reflect current conditions. 
Let us tell you more concerning the economy and 
efficiency which this method offers. 
you why it is bringing closer administrative control 
to hundreds of industries—large and small. 
at any of our branch offices for a demonstration or 
write for full information today. 


De- 


Let us show 
Stop in 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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... his is the first 


cigarette I ever smoked 
that really satisfies me 


Notstrong, not harsh and it hasall the 
flavor and aroma you could ask for. 


That settles it... from 
now on, it’s Chesterfield. 
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Full text of the address deliv- 
ered by President Roosevelt at 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 21. 


I AM glad to be in New England— 

New England from which have 
come most of my forebears. In re- 
cent weeks I have traveled through 
a great part of the United States. 
I have spoken about farming and 
mining and livestock, about business, 
big and little, about the wage earner, 
about the national debt, about 
drought and flood, about work for 
the needy unemployed and security 
—security for our people and for 
their homes. 

I have found a nation more 
greatly prosperous, more definitely 
on the highway to complete recov- 
ery than at any time in the past 
seven years. I have seen the record 
of what we have done in the faces of 
the people I have met. We have ban- 
ished Old Man Gloom. 

It has taken only one day of driv- 
ing through Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts to prove to me that 
New England is in step and on 
march with the rest of the nation. 


“WAR IS BEING WON” 

I have seen things today even 
more welcome to me than 
lovely Autumn foliage. 
the smoke from factories—which 
three and a half years ago were 
smokeless. 
of mills—which three and a half 
years ago were silent. I have seen 
men at work who three and a half 
years ago were jobless. I have seen 


women and children who—after long | 


years of fear—have begun to live 
and hope again. 

TAree and a half years ago we de- 
clared war on the depression. You 
and I know today that that war is 
being won. 

But now comes that familiar fig- 
ure—the well-upholstered hindsight 
critic. He tells us that our strategy 
was wrong—that the cost was too 


great—that something else won the 


wer. 

That is an argument as old as the 
remorse of those who had their 
chance and muffed it. It is as re- 
cent as the claims of those who say 
that they could have done it better. 

You may remember the first bat- 
tle of the Marne. Almost everybody 
thought that Marshal Joffre had won 
it. But some refused to agree. One 
day a newspaper man appealed to 
Marshal Joffre: “Will you tell me 
who did win the battle of the 
Marne?” 

“I can’t answer that,” said the 
Marshal. “But I can tell you that 
if the battle of the Marne had been 
lost the blame would have been 
on me.” 


“DEMOCRACY IN TAXATION” 


Our war, too, had to be won. No 


price, we were told then, was too | 


high to pay to win it. We did count 
the cost. But in the barrage we laid 
down against the depression we 
could not stop firing to haggle about 
tne price of every shell. We kept on 
fighting. The important thing is 
that the war is being won. 

Without that victory we cannct 
have that kind of an America we 
know and love and want our child- 
ren to live in. 

New England—as one of the senior 


the fundamentals of American lib- 


erty—the town meeting, with its | 


essential insistence on local control 
over local affairs—and the doctrine 
for which Sam Adams and his 
friends were willing to fight—the 
doctrine of democracy in taxation. 


While I do not happen to be a | 


cousin of the distinguished Adams 
family, I consider myself, politically, 
a lineal descendant of old Sam. 

In 1776 the fight was for democ- 
racy in taxation. In 1936 that is still 
the fight. Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said: “Taxes are the 
price we pay for civilized society.” 

One sure way to determine the so- 
cial conscience of a government is to 
examine the way taxes are collected 
and how they are spent. 
sure way to determine the social 
conscience of an individual is to get 
his tax-reaction. 

Taxes, after all, are the dues we 
pay for the privileges of membership 
in an organized society. 


THE DUTIES OF SOCIETY 
As society becomes more civilized, 
government—National, State and lo- 


sume more obligations to its citi- 
zens. 
in a civilized society have vastly in- 
creased in modern times. But I am 
afraid we have many who still do 
not recognize their advantages and 
want to avoid paying their dues. 

It is only in the past two genera- 


tions that most local communities | 


have paved and lighted their streets, 
put in town sewers, provided town 


water supplies, organized fire de- | 


partments, established high schools 
and public libraries, created parks 


and playgrounds—undertaken, in | 


short, all kinds of necessary new ac- 
tivities which, perforce, had to be 
paid ior out of local taxes. 

And let me at this point note that 
in this most amazing of campaigns, 


I found sections of the nation where | 
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Based on Principle of ‘Ability to Pay’, and Imperfections Can Be Corrected as They 


Develop—Confident Growing Nationa! Income Will Insure Balanced Budget 


Republican leaders were actually 
whispering the word to the owners 
of homes and farms that the pres- 
ent Federal Administration proposed 
to make a cash levy on local real 
estate to pay off the national debt. 

They know that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not tax real estate— 
that it cannot tax real estate. If 
they do not know that, I suggest 
they read the Constitution of the 
United States to find out. 


New obligations to their citizens | 


have also been assumed by the sev- 
eral States and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to their citizens—obliga- 
tions unknown a century and a half 
ago, but made necessary by new in- 
ventions and by a constantly grow- 
ing social conscience. 


RECALLS STRUGGLE OF '76 


The easiest way to summarize the | 
reason for this extension of govern- 
| cording to ability to pay. 


ment functions, local, State and Na- 
tional, is to use the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: “The legitimate ob- 
ject of government is to do for the 
people what needs to be done, but 
which they cannot by individual ef- 


I have heard the sound | !rt do at all, or do so well, for them- 


selves.” 
Taxes are the price we all pay 
collectively to get those things done. 
To divide fairly among the peo- 
ple the obligation to pay for these 


benefits has been a major part of 


our struggle to maintain democracy 
in America. 

Ever since 1776 that struggle has 
been between two forces. On the 


| one hand there has been the vast 


majority of our citizens who belived 
that the benefits of democracy 
should be extended and who were 
willing to pay their fair share to ex- 
tend them. On the other hand, 


| depression we fought 





there has been a small, but power- 
ful group which has fought the ex- 
tension of those benefits because it 
did not want to pay a fair share of 
their cost. 

That was the line-up in 1776. That 
is the line-up in this campaign. And 
I am confident that once more—in 
1936—democracy in taxation will 
win. 


A CREED FOR TAXES 

Here is my principle: Taxes shall 
be levied according to ability to pay. 
That is the only American principle. 

Before the great war against the 
the World 
War; and it cost us $25,000,000,000 in 
three years to win it. We borrowed 
to fight that war. Then, as now, a 
Democratic administration provided 
sufficient taxes to pay off the entire 
war debt within ten or fifteen years. 

Those taxes had been levied ac- 
But the 
succeeding Republican administra- 
tion did not believe in that prin- 
ciple. There was a reason. 
had political debts to those who sat 
at their elbows. To pay those polit- 
ical debts, they reduced the taxes of 


their friends in the higher brackets | 
and left the national debt to be paid | 


by later generations. 

Because they evaded their obliga- 
tions, because they regarded the po- 
litical debt as more important than 
the national debt, the depression in 
1929 started with a $16,000,000,000 
handicap on us and our children. 

Now let’s keep this little drama 
Straight. The actors are the same. 
But the act is different. Today their 
role calls for stage tears about the 
next generation. But—in the days 
after the World War—they played a 
different part. 


They | 





The moral of the play is clear. 
They got out from under then; they 
would get out from under now if 
their friends could get back into 
power and they could get back to 
the driver's seat. But neither you 
nor I think that they are going to 
get back. 

But, as in the World War, we have 
again created a tax structure to 
yield revenues adequate to pay the 
cost of this war against depression 
in this generation and not in the 
next. 


BALANCED BUDGET PROMISED 

New or increased taxation are not 
needed to enable us to balance the 
Federal budget and to begin very 
soon a rapid reduction in the na- 
tional debt. Recovery is with us. 
Federal revenues are increasing; 
emergency expenditures are decreas- 
ing. A balanced budget is on the 
way. Does that sound like bank- 
ruptcy to you? 


Why this increase in Government | yorjq will make them yearn once 


revenues? Because the taxpayer 
earns more money and spends more 
money. Though he pays more money 
in taxes, he has more money left 
for himself and for his family. 
For the average American—we 
have reduced the individual income 
tax. Any family head who earns an 
income of less than $26,000 a year 
paid a smaller income tax in 1936 
than he paid for 1932. That means 


that less than 1 per cent of the | 


heads of American families pay more 
than they did; and more than 99 per 
cent pay less than they did, for more 
than 99 per cent earn less than 
$26,000 per year. 

If you want the answer to this 
talk about high taxes under this 
Administration—there it is. Taxes 


| were in 1932. 


are higher for those who can af- 
ford to pay high taxes. They are 
lower for those who can afford to 
pay less. 

That is getting back again to the 
American principle—taxation ac- 
cording to ability to pay. 

You would think, to hear some 
people talk, that those good people 
who live at the top of our economic 
pyramid are being taxed into rags 
and tatters. What is the fact? The 
fact is that they are much further 
away from the poorhouse than they 


as a matter of personal observation. 
A number of my friends who be- 
long in these upper brackets have 
suggested to me more in sorrow than 
in anger that if I am reelected they 
will have to move to some other na- 
tion because of high taxes here. 


I will miss them very much, but | 


if they go they will soon come back. 
For a year or two of paying taxes in 
almost any other country in the 


more for the good old taxes in the 
United States. 


LESS HIDDEN BURDEN, HE SAYS 
One more word on recent history. 
I inherited from the previous Ad- 
ministration a tax structure which 
not only imposed an unfair tax bur- 


den on the low-income groups of | 
this country—but which imposed an | 


unfair burden upon the average 
American by a long list of taxes on 
purchases and consumption—hidden 
taxes. 

In 1933 when we came into office, 
58 cents out of every dollar of Fed- 
eral revenue came from hidden 
taxes. Leaving out of account the 
liquor tax—for liquor was illegal in 
1933—we have reduced these indirect 


| on small corporations. 


You and I know that | 
| @ year. 





taxes to 38 cents out of every dollar. 
How else have we improved and 
Americanized the tax structure: 


| First, we gave a credit to earned in- 


come—that is income from personal 
work or service—thus substantially 
reducing taxes paid by the working 
citizen. Wasn’t that the American 
thing to do? 

Second, we decreased the tax rates 
Wasn't that 
the American thing to do? 

Third, we increased the taxes paid 
by individuals in the higher brack- 
ets—those of incomes over $50,000 
Wasn’t that the American 
thing to do? 


Fourth, we fur- 


increased still 


| ther the taxes paid by individuals in 


the highest brackets—those with in- 
comes over $1,000,000 a year. Wasn’t 
that the American thing to do? 
Fifth, we increased the tax on 
very large estates. Wasn’t that the 


| American thing to do? 


DEFENDS LEVY ON SURPLUS 


Finally, this year we had to find | 


new revenues to meet the immedi- 
ate bonus payments and to take the 


| place of processing taxes. 


This new tax—called the undis- 
tributed profits tax—is merely an ex- 
tension of the individual income 


tax law and a plugging-up of the | 


loopholes in ‘t. Loop-holes which 
coule be used only by men of very 
large incomes. 

I want to say a word to you aver- 
age investors and stockholders who 


about this tax—propaganda, inci- 
dentally, paid for by your money. 

It is being disseminated by those 
who have used corporations in the 


past to build up their own economic | 


power; who seek, by holding back 











Monopolies 


Full text of the address de- 
livered by President Roosevelt 
at Boston, Oct. 21. 


I return to the New England from 

which came most of my ances- 
tors. I come from visiting many 
other States. Hardly one among 
them has not received men and 
treasure, brawn and brains, from 
New England’s inexhaustible re- 


serves. 


The average American as I have 
met him on these voyages is no 
longer indifferent to the problems of 
government. And it is my opinion 
that there is more downright polit- 
ical intelligence than ever before in 
our entire history. 

In a world which in many places 
has gone undemocratic, we have 
gone more democratic. It is a bad 
sign for those who believe that the 
American people can be swept off 
their feet by rabble rousers this year. 


| The American mind today is above 


the rabble level. 
Two weeks from today, the day 


| after election, the American air will 
partners in the company of the | 
States—has always stood for two of | 


be cleaner and American democ- 
racy will be safer. 


CITES TRADE REVIVAL 

I want to speak to you briefly and 
simply about the prosperity of all 
the Nation, for in that prosperity all 
New England has an immediate and 
a direct interest. 

The golden State House dome 
symbolizes in itself the preservation 
of the political unity of the Nation. 
But New England is heir to the last- 
ing fruits of another great New Eng- 
land tradition—the tradition of be- 
ing a part of the economic develop- 
ment of the entire Union and of 
sharing in all of its prosperity. 

In the most immediate sense, the 


problems of the great population of 


the West and South are your prob- 
lems. Their welfare and prosperity 
are your welfare and prosperity. 
The sale of New England’s shoes 
depends in part on the price of Kan- 
sas wheat and Georgia cotton. Pros- 
perity for the California fruit grower 
depends in part on the prosperity of 
the New England textile mill. New 
England savings have prospered in 
developing Western mines and rail- 


cal government—is called on to as- | roads and stock yards and farms. 


I have thought much of this as I 
have traveled through the great 
Western country. 


NEW ENGLAND'S SHARE 

And I am confident that level- 
headed New England knows how 
true that is—knows it in spite of a 
cantankerous minority that in every 
difficult time has found spokesmen 
to try to persuade New England that 
its interest is not the interest of the 
rest of the Union. 


They tell New England today as 


they have told it before that it has 
been ruined by Government policies 
designated to benefit only the rest 
of the Union. 

We all know that New England 
has had its troubles. We all know 
that New England is coming out of 
its troubles. 





and High Tariffs Pictured 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements and Corporate 


Taxes Viewed as Antidotes by President 





If you need figures to prove that, 
there they are for the State of 
Massachusetts: Payrolls for the first 
half of 1936 are up 32 per cent over 
the first half of 1923. Retail sales 
are up 20 per cent. Farm income, 
excluding benefit payments, is up 
3712 per cent. Building construc- 
tion in 62 Massachusetts cities is up 
100 per cent. Does that look to you 
like the end of private enterprise? 


HANDICAPS TO PROSPERITY 

For many years under Republican 
administrations New England was 
handicapped. What were the 
causes? 

Every realistic business man of 
New England knows: 

First—That New England had es- 
tablished standards of wages and of 
living which put some of its indus- 
tries at a competitive disadvantage 
with sections of the country which 
had not reached those standards. 

Second—That those lower stand- 
ards were exploited by an absentee 
landlordism which exported from 
New England too much of its capital 
—capital that was used elsewhere to 
compete with industries at home. 

Third—Concentrated wealth and 
economic power gobbled up or wiped 
out or moved away hundreds of 
small, independent New England 
businesses—the kind of businesses 
with which a long time New England 
had conquered the markets of the 
world. 


AGAINST HIGH TARIFF POLICY 

What did Republican leadership 
do to meet those difficulties? A high 
protective tariff alone could not help 
New England to meet unfair com- 
petition from domestic competitors 
on the one hand, and the unfair 
competition of monopoly on the 
other. 

To make matters worse, that tariff 
shut off the foreign commerce on 
which the sea coast population and 
industrial population of New Eng- 
land had lived. 

The full fruit of these Republican 
policies is found in the record of 
what happened to New England’s 
industries under those policies. New 
England was engulfed by the de- 
pression 5 years before the rest of 
the country. 

That is New England’s debt to the 
Republican leadership of the boom 
era. 

POINTS TO OWN RECORD 

What has this Administration 
done? 

We have raised wages and living 
standards in other sections of the 
country. 
up toward the standards of New 
England. That kind of unfair com- 
petition is being destroyed. Most of 
us are in favor of that. 

We have begun the first real offen- 


sive in our history against that cone 
centrated wealth and monopolistic 
power which almost destroyed the 
small businesses and diversified in- 
dustries of New England. Most of 
us are in favor of that. 

By reciprocal trade agreements, 
we have begun to reopen foreign 
markets for New England products 
and New England shipping. Most 
of us are in favor of that. 

We have increased the purchasing 
power of New England's customers 
out of the farms and in the cities 
of the Nation. And most of us are 
in favor of that. 


DANGERS OF MONOPOLIES 

New England has traditionally 
been a land of moderate-sized inde- 
pendent business, a land of economic 
democracy. Its far-seeing states- 
men always understood that democ- 
racy was impossible under the re- 
lentless pressures of concentration 





as Cause of 


and monopoly wielded by the new 
power of high finance. 

The New England Puritan spirit of 
simplicity, the New England passion 
for democracy, the New England 
genius for democratic statecraft are 
the very sources ofthat program of 
this Administration which set itself 
to end such concentration of wealth 
and economic power. 


QUOTES DANIEL WEBSTER 


Daniel Webster spoke for all that 
was wisest in New England when he 
said at Plymouth Rock: 

“The freest government, if it 
could exist, would not be long ac- 
ceptable, if the tendency of the laws 
were to create a rapid accumulation 
of property in few hands, and to 
render the great mass of the popu- 
lation dependent and penniless. Uni- 
versal suffrage could not long exist 
in a community where there was 
great inequality of property.” 

What have we done in our fight 
against monopolies? 

We have taxed the intercorporate 
dividends of holding companies. 
We have graduated taxes on corpo- 
rations according to income as taxes 





Depression 


on individuals were graduated long 
ago. 
big corporations to retain the 
huge. undistributed profits with 
which they gobble up small busi- 
ness. We have raised the surtaxes 
on big incomes and the estate taxes 
on big fortunes. We have regulated 
the financial markets through which 
mergers and consolidations and 
monopolies are created with other 
people’s money. 

Way back in 1776 John Adams 
wrote to his friend Patrick Henry: 

“The decree is gone forth, and it 
cannot be recalled, that a more 
equal liberty than has prevailed in 
other parts of the earth must be es- 
tablished in America. The exuber- 
ance of pride which has produced 
an insolent domination in a few, a 
very few opulent monopolizing fam- 
ilies will be brought down nearer to 
the confines of reason and modera- 
tion than they have been used to.” 

I am glad to travel in the com- 
pany of John Adams and Daniel 
Webster. Boston and Massachusetts 
and New England have not lost the 
spirit that has made the Nation 
great. 
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Full text of address delivered 
by President Roosevelt at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Oct. 22. 


] AM here in a twofold capacity. 

I am here as President to talk 
with your Governor and your State 
officials, your Congressmen and 
your Senators in regard to the prob- 
lem of floods. And I am here also, 
I am told, as a candidate for high 
public office. 

My old friend, Tom Spellacy, has 
told me that where I am standing 
today at this moment the water 
would have been up around my hips 
if I had been here at the time of 
the great flood. I think that we can 
get a little parable out of that flood, 
a parable relating to Government 
and the reason why your Govern- 
ment in Washington has to keep in 
close touch with the governments of 
the States and of the cities of the 
nation and why, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the Government at 
Washington must help. 

AN INTERSTATE PROBLEM 

This river of yours flows through 
four States—Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. A large part of the flood, the 
flood waters that visited you re- 
cently, had their origin in some 
other State. 

No matter what you do in the 
State of Connecticut, 
how many dikes you build, no mat- 
ter how many precautions you take, 
unless floods are controlled at the 
sources of the river, your work will 
be in vain. And that is why the 
problem of floods involves more 
than one State. 

There are two approaches to that 





no matter | 


problem. The first is by the method 
of cooperation between States—the 
interstate compact method—and I 
am glad to say that the States of 
New England are working together, 
planning for the control of floods. 


SPREADING THE COST 

But, my friends, that method is 
insufficient in itself. You cannot ask 
the State of Vermont, for example, 
to pay the entire cost of controlling 
the flood waters that flow through 
Vermont. The chief benefit is going 
to be not to Vermont but to Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

And then when you come to the 
final problem you have the duty of 
the Federal Government to control 
the waters of navigable rivers and 
your Federal Government stands 
ready to do its share toward flood 
prevention in the future. 


SEES MORE JOBS FOR ALL 

It’s a happier Connecticut that I 
come back to than it was in 1932. 
I don’t particularly like figures and 
neither do you, but just listen for 
one minute. 

In this State employment in the 
city of Hartford alone is 45 per 
cent greater this year than it was 
in 1932. Aggregate pay rolls are 82 
per cent greater than they were in 
the Spring of 1933. Twenty-three 
thousand workers have been reem- 
ployed by private industry in Hart- 
ford industrial area and the pay 
rolls are running at the rate of 
$44,000,000 a year more than before 
recovery began. 

Building construction is up four 
times what it was in those days, 


| and the retail stores are selling 28 | 
per cent more merchandise 


than 
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| cial privilege? I know the American 


then, and because Connecticut, 


like the State of New York, is also | 


an agricultural State, let me point 
out to you that the value of farm 
produce—I mean the money re- 
ceived by the farmers of the State 
—has come up somewhere between 
30 and 40 per cent. 


CITES A NATIONAL LESSON 


And so we are beginning to take | 
stock. We are thinking not only of | 


our own city, not only of our own 
State, not only of the region of 
States in which we live, but we are 
thinking about the nation as a 
whole. 


Realizing that the prosperity of | 


the West is reflected in the pros- 
perity of the East, and that unless 
the cotton farmer of the South can 
get a fair price for his cotton he is 
unable to buy the products of New 
England. 

That is a lesson that we have 
learned these last three years, and 
your Administration in Washing- 
ton has been thinking about the 
return of prosperity in terms of the 
whole nation, and not just one part 
of it. 

And so, my friends, I regard. the 
State of Connecticut as very much 
a part of the nation. 
that prosperity is back with us 
again and, believe me, it is going to 
Stay. 

And I believe that on the third 
of November, some time in the eve- 
ning, I am going to get telegrams 
from Wilbur Cross and Tom Spel- 
lacy and lots of old friends here, 
telling me that the State of Con- 
necticut is in the Democratic col- 


| umn. 


We have made it harder for | 
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your dividends, to keep down their 
taxes. 

It is a fact that 981 per cent of 
all American corporations will pay a 
smaller normal corporation § tax 
under the new law. 

It is a fact that the law permits 
corporations to expand and build up 
adequate reserves. 

But for the first time it gives the 
stockholder a practical chance to de- 
termine for himself whether or not 
to keep his earnings in the corpora- 
tion for expansion purposes. He is 
now the one to choose between us- 
ing his dividends for something else 
and re-investing them in the stock 
of the corporation. 


FEDERAL AND STATE FINANCE 

What we are concerned with pri- 
marily is principle—and the prin- 
ciple of the law is sound. 

If in its application, imperfections 
are discovered, they must be cor- 
rected for the good of American 
business. 

I am certain that the average of 
our citizenship is not taken in by the 
amazing amount of other tax mis- 
information which has been turned 
loose in this political campaign. 

People tell you there are 58 taxes 
on a loaf of bread, or 63 taxes on a 
lady’s coat. But stop, look and lis- 
ten. You will find what the propa- 
gandists do not tell you: That only 
two or three of all of them are Fed- 


| eral taxes imposed by the National 
| Government. 


All the rest are im- 

posed by local, town, county, city, 

district and State Governments. 
Two-thirds of all the taxes paid in 


America are State and local taxes, 
| not Federal taxes. 


This Administration has had 


| something to do with these local 
are being flooded by propaganda | 


taxes. It has made them easier to 
bear. At the request of local and 
State governments for whom the lo- 
cal burden had become too heavy, 
we assumed the cost of paying in 
greater part for work for the needy 
unemployed. And, by a national fis- 
val policy aimed at reducing inter- 
est rates we have greatly lightened 


| the burden of carrying local govern- 


ment debts—helping those of you 
who own homes and farms or who 
pay rent. 


APPEAL TO WAGE EARNERS 
I want to say a word also to the 
Wwage-earners who are finding pro- 


| paganda about the security tax in 


their pay envelopes. I want to re- 
mind them that the security law was 
designed for them, for the greatest 
safety of their homes and families. 

The fund necessary to provide that 
security is not collected solely from 
workers. The employer, too, pays an 
equal share. And both shares— 
yours and the employers—are being 
held for the sole benefit of the work- 
ers. 

I have spoken in Chicago and else- 
where of the simple fact that the 
overwhelming majority of business 
men are like the rest of us. 

Most of us, whether we earn 
wages, run farms or run businesses, 
are in one sense, business men. All 
they seek and all we seek is fair 
play based on the greater good of 
the greater number—fair play on the 
part of the Government in levying 
taxes on us and fair play on the part 
of Government in protecting us 
against abuses. 

Once more this year we must 
choose between democracy in tax- 
ation and special privilege in tax- 
ation. 

Are you willing to turn the control 
of the Nation’s taxes back to spe- 


answer to that question. 

Your pay envelope may be loaded 
with suggestions of fear and your 
dividend letter may be filled with 


| propaganda, but the American peo- 


ple will neither be bluffed nor blud- 
geoned. 
The seeds of fear cannot bear fruit 


| in the polling booth. Inside the poll- 


ing booth every American man and 
woman stands as the equal of every 
other American man or woman. 
There they have no superior. There 
they have no masters save their 
own mind and consciences. There 
they are sovereign American citi- 
zens. There on Nov. 3 they will 
not fear to exercise that sovereignty. 








I am glad | 
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Los Angeles to Oklahoma City. Administration of the old common | fourteen enactments levying new In his letter to Roy W. Howard on 
It follows in full text. law slogan, “Let the buyer beware.” hidden Federal taxes on production September 2, 1935, the President 
N his address at Worcester last | Mr. Roosevelt has boasted that his | 4nd consumption, all of which are | said: “What is known as consum- 
night, Mr. Roosevelt again evaded Administration has changed this paid by the consumers of this coun- 
the questions I have repeatedly put rule of common law to “let the try in their purchases of necessities 


million unemployed and twenty mil- 


lions on relief without hopes for the i or Ms ; ‘ - 
pe facts of which as Chief Executive | indirect taxes were $1,809,000,000. In | spent by President Wilson in the 


funds and other people’s money, he taxes. ...” 000 indirect taxes. In other words, with no hope of recovery for them 


—_—_—_-- is being forced to deny facts which Then, after eliminating a hidden | in 1930, 32 cents of the Federal tax : so long as the spendthrift policies | 
Answering President Roose- have been repeatedly called to his | tax imposed by his own Administra- | dollar came from indirect taxation; | of this Administration continue. | 
velt’s claim at Worcester, Mass., attention in this campaign—facts tion, he goes on, “we have reduced | in 1932, 40 cents; in 1933, 58 cents; Mr. Roosevelt does not point out | 
that his own taxation policies which have been published and cir- these indirect taxes to 38 cents out | in 1934, 64 cents; in 1935, 61 cents; | that of the $25,000,000,000 increase 

ie culated by the United States Treas- of every dollar.” Now, let’s look at and in 1936, 51 cents. in the national debt during the | 

are democratic in contrast to the ury and Department of Commerce | the facts as given by his own offi- This means that in 1933 the hid- | World War, more than $10,000,- | 

“special interest” policies attrib- .—facts of which he cannot plead cial records. Mr. Roosevelt would | den tax per family extracted by the | 900,000 were loaned to foreign gov- | 
uted to his Republican oppon- ignorance because they are the offi- have us believe that he has reduced | Federal government was $35 01, ernments to prevent a German vic- 

ents, Governor Landon issued a cial records of his own Administra- hidden taxes. The truth is that while in 1936 it had increased to $63. tory. } 

statement while en route from | “02! agg tog dh secre pee Reta ley =e otmee REQUEST FOR EXPLANATION | ARITHMETIC CHALLENGED 

We have heard a lot during his he has forced through Congress 


Mr. Roosevelt further states that 
a Democratic Administration pro- 
vided sufficient tax rates to pay the 
war debt in ten or fifteen years. 
er’s taxes, namely, the invisible The truth is that the Democratic 
taxes paid by people in every walk | program merely established a sink- 


tration, but he is misrepresenting taxes were only $781,000,000, while | tically the same amount as was | tions. 
The President claims that his Ad- 


The President boasts about the ! 


= —————— 


reduction in interest rates as a ben- | mental to their interests. Savings 


efit to the working people of this bank depositors 


| 
VN yr ae y on . 
+ EVAS | O N O N TAX F S A LA N DO N R F Dp LY | O ROOS EVE LT + | country. Instead of benefiting them, whose savings have been invested in 
e | this policy has been most detri- | [Continued on Page 16.] 


and individuals 




















to him—‘“Do you intend to revive seller beware.” His Administration of life. of life, fall relatively much more ing fund which would have required 
the policies of regimentation of all has made it a crime for those deal- NEW HIDDEN TAXES heavily upon the poor man than three times that period. For eight 
our industrial, commercial and agri- | ing in securities not only to affirma- According to the 1935 report of | the rich man. In 1929 consum- | years the Democrats complained 
cultural life? tively mis-state material facts, but the Secretary of the Treasury, the ers’ taxes represented only 30 per | bitterly against the Republican | 
“Do you intend to re-establish a to withhold or fail to disclose | pedera) government collected in | Cent of the national revenue. To- | policy of using surplus reserves to 
them in face of adverse decision of such facts. 1930 $3,626,000,000, of which $2,475,- day they are 60 per cent.” pay off the debt more rapidly than | 
the courts hold them contrary to our Judged by this very test laid down 990,000 were direct and $1,151,000,- | How is it possible to justify his | was required by law instead of re- 
American form of government? by his own Administration, Mr. 000 were indirect taxes. In 1931 it | statements of last night in the light | ducing taxes. 
“Do you intend to destroy our sys- Roosevelt is attempting to sell him- collected $1,908,000,000 in direct | of his own words of a little more The record is clear that the Re- | 
tem of free enterprise and constitu- self to the people of this country for taxes and $898,000,000 in indirect than a year ago, and the figures publican reduction in the higher 
tional government?” va second time heeser nd full dis- | taxes and in 1932 $1,104,000,000 in | published by his Secretary of the | prackets of the income tax sched- 
Instead of answering, he again | ©°SUte- He is gee pe» | direct taxes and $781,000,000 in in- | Treasury? | ules actually increased revenues and | 
harks back to our retarded and ar- ps of “truth in i inaperatan: direct taxes. Mr. Roosevelt boasts of the fact | expedited the reduction of the na- 
tificial recovery—a recovery which, | “'“°" 45 am os essential as wha And then the Treasury reports a | that his Administration has spent | tional debt. These facts are in vice, and cuisine Is traditional with thi 
at a cost of $25,000,000,000 and a | 2”, Securities,” for me Frente drastic change in the percentage of | $25,000,000,000 in warring on the | sharp contrast to Mr. Roosevelt’s m. ° ee SS eee en world-famous 
debt almost doubled, has left eleven | 20% Only refusing to disclose mate- | hidden taxes collected by the Fed- | depression. In fact, he boasts that | charge that these reductions were otel. Facing Central Park, the Plaza is ideally located; a 
, rial facts relating to his Adminis- era] government. In 1933 the direct | his Administration has spent prac- | made to pass off political obliga- social centre convenient to everything in town. 


The DeMarcos dance, and Eddy Duchin plays, in THE PERSIAN ROOM, 
Single rooms from $6... Double rooms from $8... . Suites from $12. 


as he ought to have full knowledge. 1934 there were $1,063,000,000 direct | World War. Mr. Wilson won the | ministration originated the deduc- Henry A. Rost, President end Managing Director 
DEMAND FOR PROGRAM He said last night that “in 1933 | and $1,922,000,000 indirect taxes; in | World War, but Mr. Roosevelt has | tion for earned income. Every one 
But, realizing that the people are when we came Into office... . 1935, $1,410,000,000 direct and $2,- not won the war against the depres- | who has paid an income tax since — 77, p UY 
at last aroused to the real meaning | 58 cents out of every dollar of Fed- | 232,000,000 indirect taxes; in 1935, | sion. We have 20,000,000 people on | 1922 knows that this innovation = 
of his reckless squandering of public eral revenue came from hidden | $1,410,000,000 direct and $2,232,000,- relief and 11,000,000 unemployed | was of Republican origin. | FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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GREAT FEATURE 


| — throat protection! 
You can yell yourself hoarse — 
on't smoke yourself hoarse! 
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For Luckies, o light smoke, are | 

“Toasted.” This is your guard 
[ against throat irritation.So reach ; 
i for a Lucky... @ light smoke! 
i 
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Leek for You 





t Smoke! 


‘ 


Your Throat Kept 
Clear for Action! 


Smoke round after round of Luckies, and your 
throat keeps clear, your voice keeps clear. For 
Luckies are a light smoke! It is only Luckies that give 
your throat the protection offered by “Toasting.” 
So make your choice a light smoke and then smoke 
round after round and they'll still taste good—your 
mouth will taste clean. For Luckies are a light smoke 
— made from choice center leaves... the top price 
leaves... of the “Cream of the Crop” tobaccos! 


* * NEWS FLASH! * « 


25 Winners in One Week Forget 
a. to Sign Their Names 





Many people, in their hurry to mail in 
their entries in Your Lucky Strike 
“Sweepstakes,” have forgotten to sign 
their names. In one week alone 25 win- 
ners did not receive their prizes because 














, we didn’t know to whom to send them. 
Have you entered yet? Have you won 


Parade” —Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. Listen, judge, and compare 
the tunes—then try Your Lucky Strike 
“Sweepstakes.” And don’t forget to 
sign your name. 

And if you're not already smoking 
Luckies, buy a pack today and try them. 
Maybe you've been missing something. 






your delicious Lucky Strikes? There’s 
music on the air. Tune in “Your Hit i 





TOBACCO — “IT’S TOASTED” 
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+ NO ‘SECURITY’ WITHOUT ‘FREEDOM’ DECLARES GOV. LANDON + 


+ 


. 





Full text of address delivered 
by Gov. Landon of Kansas at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 20. 


sx weeks ago I went to the East 
Coast—to Maine, on the eve of 


the State election. My purpose was — 


to tell the people there how serious 
are the issues that face us. 

Tonight, on the eve of the na- 
tional election, I come to the Pa- 
cific Coast for the same purpose. I 
come to talk about a serious issue— 
abuse of the power of Government 
and its threat to our liberty and our 
independence. 

The Pacific Coast was settled by 
men and women who possessed the 
pioneer qualities of self-reliance, 
courage and love of independence. 
Those who followed possessed the 
same qualities. In three-quarters of 
a century you have created on the 
shores of the Pacific a new eco- 
nomic empire. This has been done, 
and could only have been done, un- 
der a government which guaranteed 


Americanism Cannot Be Built of ‘Blueprints of a Planned Economy, He Says in Attack: 





economic freedom, political freedom | 


and personal liberty. 

For a century and a half this 
freedom and this liberty have been 
protected under the charter of our 
Government, the Constitution. 


WHAT “PLANNED SOCIETY” DOES 

Today the usefulness of our Con- 
stitution is being questioned. We 
have been told that it is out of date, 


that the very freedom it guaran- | 


tees us is the cause of our present 
trouble. 

In my opinion, this reasoning is 
tragically wrong. The planned so- 
ciety, which is the alternative 
to representative government, is 
spreading rapidly throughout the 
world. 

We know only too well how it has 
worked out in actual practice. It 
has destroyed freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of re- 
ligion. 

It has robbed the people of those 
great guarantees of personal lib- 
erty and human rights that we en- 
joy under the American system. I 
do not believe that a temporary de- 
pression is adequate reason for 
changing our whole form of Gov- 
ernment. 

The men who drew our Constitu- 
tion knew and feared the tyranny 
of a centralized Government over 
which they had no control. They 
were determined that in the crea- 


tion of this new Government that 


tyranny could never exist. 

So effective was their work that 
for a century and a half the Ameri- 
can people have not known the 
meaning of tyranny. We have for- 
gotten that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. Too many are in- 
clined to laugh at this truth as a 
horse and buggy bromide. 


WASHINGTON’S WARNING 

We have forgotten that once 
the censor forbids us to speak as 
we please, once the Government 
forbids us to worship as we wish, 
once the jailer enters our homes 
without warrant—it will be too late 
to protest. 
free. 

George Washington 
that we should ever be on our 
guard against attempts to “un- 
dermine what cannot be directly 
overthrown.” Let us examine the 
record of the last four years in 
the light of that warning. 

This Administration came into 
power at a time of great national 
crisis. Unusual powers were granted 
to the Chief Executive. But when 
the crisis was over, the Administra- 
tion refused to give up its extraordi- 
nary powers. Instead, it asked for 
more. It seemed obsessed with the 
idea that it had a mandate to di- 
rect and control American business, 
American agriculture and American 
life. 


RESTRAINTS ON THE PEOPLE 
Recall a few of the things they 
tried to do. 
They tried to tell our farmers how 


warned us | 





We will no longer be | 





On Administration Policies—Sees Country's Liberties at Stake 


Said they were obstructing progress. 

Even the President joined in this 
undermining attack on men who 
were only doing their duty—men 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The President predicted disaster 
if his plans were held unconstitu- 
tional. Now he claims credit for 
the improvement that followed. He 
Says, “We planned it that way.” 

Fortunately the Supreme Court 
had the prestige and the integrity to 
withstand the abuses that were 
heaped upon it. 

But for the private citizen it was 
not so easy. No private citizen likes 
to be held up to public scorn by pub- 
lic officials. His freedom to criti- 


| cize—that is, his freedom of speech 


—is bought at a high price indeed 
when the integrity of his motives 
is questioned by his Government. 
It is little wonder that many fell 
into line. 

For those who refused to be si- 
lenced by these methods other 
intimations were devised. Business 
men with Government contracts 
were threatened with cancellation. 

Business men who wanted con- 
tracts were warned that they must 
toe the line. All business men, 
under the Blue Eagle, were faced 
with arbitrary enforcements of ar- 
bitrary interpretations of arbitrary 
rules—rules not made by Congress 
but by some subordinate sitting at a 
desk in Washington and fumbling 
with the business of the country. 


WHO SUFFERED MOST? 

But the irony of this abuse of 
the power of Government was that 
the small business man, in whose 
name the Government had suppos- 
edly acted, was the very man who 
suffered most. He could not af- 
ford to keep a lawyer in Washing- 
ton to inform him of the latest 
rules and regulations. He could not 
compete under the monopolistic 
conditions laid down by the codes. 

In short, the whole plan acted 


as a millstone around the neck of 
the little fellow, and what did it 
do for the pig fellow? It had the 
effect of strengthening his position 
—it fostered monopoly. In this it 
was a forerunner of this Adminis- 
tration’s most recent tax bill—the 
bill which makes it virtually impos- 
sible for the little fellow to accumu- 
late the reserves necessary to his 
protection and growth. 


As I said at Portland, Me., on 
Sept. 12: 
“Government must protect the 


average man against aggressive ex- 
ploitation by the strong.... “Un- 
less Government is constantly on 
guard to defend competition against 
abuses, a free enterprise system 
tends to become an entanglement 
of vested interests and rigid prices. 

“But the solution is not to aban- 
don a free enterprise system for a 
system of Government monopolies. 

“The solution is to free the forces 
of competition—to stamp out unfair 
trade practices and monopoly. This 
will allow the American people to 
resume their steady march of prog- 
ress.” 


DELEGATION RUNNING RIOT 

One way of stamping out unfair 
trade practices and monopoly was 
pointed out by Justice Cardozo in 
his concurring opinion in the NRA 
decision of the Supreme Court. The 
learned justice said: 

“If codes of fair competition are 
codes eliminating ‘unfair’ methods 
of competition ascertained upon in- 
quiry to prevail in one industry or 
another, there is no unlawful dele- 
gation of legislative functions when 
the President is directed to inquire 
into such practices and denounce 
them when discovered. For many 
years a like power has been com- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with the approval of this 





codes, which were “delegation run- 
ning riot.” 


POWERS OF PUBLIC PURSE 

Now let us consider the power of 
the public purse, and how it can be 
abused. 

The present Administ.ation has 
spent $25,000,000,000. Of this enor- 
mous sum, billions have been spent 
by the Chief Executive, practically 
at his own discretion. 

The present Chief Executive has 
had placed at his disposal eight 
times as much discretionary spend- 
ing power as was given to all of his 
predecessors together in 143 years of 
our history. 

The power that this has given to 
the Chief Executive cannot be cal- 
culated, and he has not hesitated to 
use it. 

Nor has he hesitated to take the 
next step in tampering with the 
basic principles of democracy. The 
executive branch is now refusing 
to make public the salaries paid and 
the names on the pay rolls under 
blank check appropriations. 

There is unmistakable evidence 


| that these vast funds have been used 


to force Congressmen and Senators 
to support Administration measures. 
There is also unmistakable evidence 
that they have been used to pre- 
vent criticism by officials and rep- 


| resentatives of local communities. 


| court in a long series of decisions.” | 
This is a very different method, 


as the learned justice also said, 
from that provided in the NRA 


| 


POLITICS AND RELIEF 


There is unmistakable evidence that | 


these funds have been used in an 
attempt to prevent freedom of choice 
at the polls. Nothing can be more 
shameful than the way some of 
these Federal funds have been dis- 
tributed. Special groups and special 
localities have been singled out 
solely for political reasons. 

Relief funds have been used in 
an attempt to force our less for- 
tunate fellow-citizens to vote for 


the return of this Administration 
to power. 
Does this undermine our free- 


dom? I think so. We all know that 


| stitution is unmistakable. 


under this Administration the man- 
agers of relief have played favor- 
ites—they have developed two 
classes of relief, common and pre- 
ferred. 

Let us not forget that abuse of 
the Government’s right to spend 
leads to abuse of the Government’s 
right to borrow. Abuse of the right 
to borrow is the first step to infla- 
tion and is a direct threat to all 
those who by thrift have accumu- 
lated savings. 


QUESTIONS TAX FAITH 

An inherent part of Government’s 
power over the purse is the power 
to tax. When abused, it becomes 
the power to destroy. 

Many of the so-called revenue 
measures passed under this Admin- 
istration were not designed to raise 
revenue. They were designed to 
force the non-conformer into line, 
to threaten him with destruction 
and punitive taxation. They were 
an attempt to accomplish indirectly 
by taxation what could not be ac- 
complished directly under the Con- 
stitution. , 

The powers I have been discussing 
are for the most part clearly defined 
by the Constitution or decisions of 
the Supreme Court. But there is one 
that has never been clearly defined. 
I speak of the Congressional power 
of investigation. 


INVESTIGATIONS: GOOD-EVIL 
But even if the letter of the law 
is not clear, the spirit of the Con- 
No legal 
hair-splitting can hide the differ- 
ence between an investigating com- 
mittee that is trying to get infor- 
mation useful in the framing of 
laws and an investigating commit- 
tee that is indulging in a fishing ex- 
pedition into the private affairs of 
private citizens—a committee that is 
out to get the crooks and a commit- 
tee that is out to get the critics. 
In the last 3% years, Congres- 


| sional investigations have budded 
and blossomed in unusually rank 


profusion. No soil of real or fancied 
wrongdoing is so poor that it will 
not sprout a full-fledged investiga- 
tion. They are too often carried 
on in flagrant disregard of the rights 
of citizens. 

Witnesses have been brought be- 
fore investigating committees and 
treated as criminals at the bar of 
justice. But with this difference; 
their rights have not been respected 
as in our courts of law. For many 
of these investigating committees 
have acted as prosecuting attorney, 
jury and judge combined. The sen- 
tence they pass has too frequently 
been a reputation unjustly smeared 
before the public. Is this an under- 
mining of our freedom? You know 
it is. It is a direct violation of the 
spirit of the Bill of Rights. 

One Congressional investigation, 
characterized as a fishing expedition, 
openly and flagrantly violated the 
constitutional restriction against 
unreasonable search and _ seizure. 
Great masses of private correspond- 
ence were taken. Reports state 
that the papers seized have been 
used for purposes having no con- 
nection with the alleged subject- 
matter of the investigation. 

And recently a Congressional in- 
vestigation has been carried on for 
what seems to be purely political 
ends. In this case the thinly veiled 
purpose apparently was to dis- 
credit a political movement which 
the controlling party wished to 
crush. 

It is obvious that all investigations 
are not an abuse of the power of 
Government. 

Congress does have great and wise 
powers of investigation. 

But the existence of the power is 
no justification for its abuse. And 
abuse of it is contrary to the spirit 
of the Bill of Rights, even if it does 
not transgress the letter of the law. 
We must look to the spirit of the 
Constitution if it is to fulfill its great 
purpose in protecting this people. 
We must look to the leadership and 








A Pledge to 


Full text of address delivered 
by Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas at Albuquerque, N. M., 
Oct. 19: 


(COMING across New Mexico to- 
day I said to myself: “Surely, 
out here where the West begins, 
there will be no trouble in enlisting 
recruits in this battle to save our 
American system of Government.” 

The records in the War Depart- 
ment show how valiantly New Mex- 
ico responded to the call to arms in 
1917; you will respond as readily 
when the attack on our freedom 
comes from within as you did when 
it came from without. 

Many of your citizens once lived 
under the flags of other countries. 
You are now citizens of the United 
States. Although you may never 


‘Regain Foreign Markets For the Farmers of America 


have read the Constitution of the | 


United States, you 
than some of us who were born here 
what it means. 

You know that you have the right 
to select your own representatives, 
in Santa Fe and in Washington; the 
right to discuss political questions 
on the street corners, and to march 
in political parades; the right to go 
to the church of your faith; the 
right to your personal liberty until 
a jury of your neighbors find you 
have committed a crime; the right 
to keep your cottage or your farm 


| or your horses, if you have earned 


much they could plant and how. 


much they could not plant. 
They tried to tell our business men 
how much they could produce and 


under what conditions they could | 


run their business. 
They tried to tell labor who could 
and who could not represent them 


in negotiations with their employers. 


Was this an undermining of our 
liberties? I think so. And the proof 
of it is, so many of our fellow-citi- 
zens rebelled at these tactics that 
the Administration was forced to 
abandon the subterfuge of volun- 
tary cooperation. 

It cracked the whip on those indi- 
viduals who refused to be led like 
sheep. 
which recalled what American initi- 
ative and free enterprise had done 
for the country. 


CRITICISMS OF COURTS 

And when the Supreme Court de- 
clared its methods unconstitutional, 
the Administration actually at- 
tempted to bring the Supreme Court 
into disrepute. 

Spokesmen of the Administration 
made stump speeches and issued 
statements condemning the court. 
They ridiculed the justices. They 





them honestly. You know without 
being told that you have these rights, 
because we have a Constitution. 


CLASH OF TWO THEORIES 


realize better | 


| undeniable 
our 


| 


foreign trade. They are closely re- 
lated. 

Agriculture is a matter of na- 
tional concern. For that reason it 
should not be made a football of 
politics. In the past both political 
parties, because of their failure to 
recognize this fundamental truth, 
have adopted policies which have 
been injurious rather than beneficial 
to the farmers. - 

Realizing this, our platform calls 
for a non-political solution of our 
agricultural problems. We Republi- 
cans offer a common sense and 





practical long-term program of soil | 


conservation and an end to the 
defeatist policies of despair spon- 
sored by the President. 

The program of the present Ad- 
ministration has perpetuated and 
aggravated many of the evils from 
which our farms are now suffering. 


EXPORT MARKET NECESSARY 

Our program is grounded on the 
fact that throughout 
history American agriculture 
has been on an export basis, that 
our production has been and will for 
years be greater than our domestic 
needs. 

Our farmers cannot be prosperous 
when their foreign markets have 
been destroyed and their do- 
mestic markets 
thrown on the mercy of foreign 
producers. Let’s look at the record. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 
said: “We favor effective contro] of 
crop surpluses, so that our farmers 


| may have the full benefit of the do- 


Men and women who live their | 


lives in the wide open spaces on the 
plains and in the hills particularly 
resent regimentation and dictation 
from Washington. 

As the campaign progresses it is 
becoming more and more clear that 
it is a clash of two ideas of govern- 
ment: the one that politicians know 
best what is good for you, and should 
run your lives out here in New Mex- 
ico from a swivel chair in a Wash- 


ington bureau; the other that you 


It resented any criticism | 


are capable of self-government. 
The first is the theory of many 
countries of the Old World, as well 
as of our opponents in this cam- 
paign; the other is the American 
way. And once I am elected Presi- 


dent, the American idea of a consti- | over 1932 as follows: cotton, 33 per 


tutional government ‘of personal 
freedom will be preserved, come 
what will. 


FARM IMPORTS PROBLEM 
The people of the Southwest are 


| the 


mestic market. We condemn the 
unsound policy of restricting agri- 


cultural products to the demands of | 
| son, Cleveland and Wilson? 


domestic markets.” 
In face of these solemn pledges, 
President jammed _ through 


| “must” legislation which has prac- 
| tically destroyed our foreign outlets 


for farm products. The volume of 
farm exports in 1935, according to 
Secretary Roper, was the lowest 
since the Eighties. 

Simultaneously, through the abuse 
of a sound doctrine of reciprocity, 


| and as a result of other policies of 
| the New Dealers which make no al- 


deeply concerned with live stock | 


production and agriculture. For this 


reason I want to explain briefly the | 


relation between the 
platform planks on agriculture and 


Republican | 


lowance for nature, our domestic 
markets are being flooded with prod- 
ucts produced on foreign farms. 
The volume of farm exports from 
the United States declined in 1935 


cent; wheaat, 99 per cent; flour, 
42 per cent; lard, 82 per cent, and 
other items in like proportion. 
While our foreign outlets were be- 
ing destroyed from 1932 to 1935 the 
volume of imported crude foodstuffs 
increased 41 per cent and of manu- 
factured foodstuffs 49 per cent. 
During the past 3's years about 
5,000,000 acres of wheat, 12,000,000 








simultaneously | 


| 
| 





acres of corn, 13,000,000 acres of cot- 
ton and 500,000 acres of tobacco 
have been taken out of production 
under the New Deal policies. And 


| then the President’s Secretary of 


Agriculture would have us cut 
another 50,000,000 acres. 

Hog production was reduced by 
approximately 13,000,000 head. 
Simultaneously the imports of com- 
peting farm products in 1935 would 
have required a minimum of 20,- 
000,000 acres to produce them on 
American farms. 


IMPORTS OF LIVESTOCK 

Your livestock and sheep men of 
the Southwest have a specially good 
reason to object to the policies of 
this Administration. In the first 
six months of 1934 the total live- 
stock imports into the United States 
were only 48,387 head of cattle. For 
the first six months in 1935 these 
imports had increased more than 
500 per cent, to 280,103 head of 
cattle. 

This, you will recall, was in ad- 
dition to imports of cattle in “tin 
hides,” which have increased 19 
per cent since 1932. 

In the first nine months of this 
year more than 20,000 Mexican cat- 
tle have been imported into the 
Southwest. These imports have de- 
prived you of a broader domestic 
market and better prices. 

Now, I would like to ask the Presi- 
dent whether his policies are those 
of the Democratic party, which has 
traditionally stood for international 
trade. Are they not, in fact, those 
of a strange new party which has 
captured the Federal Government 
in the name of the party of Jeffer- 


Has it not repudiated traditional 
Democratic doctrines in interna- 
tional trade and substituted new 
policies which are clearly leading 


| us to the narrowest type of economic 


nationalism and other theories dan- 
gerous to America and to world 
peace? 


OPPOSED TO ISOLATION 

I said recently at Minneapolis: “I 
am opposed to a policy of isolation. 
I want to see a prosperous world as 
well as a prosperous America. A 
healthy international trade is essen- 
tial to world prosperity. Even more 
than this, world prosperity is good 
insurance against war.” 

The great enemy of world trade 
today is the war-inspired doctrine 
of isolation and its resulting de- 
mands for self-sufficiency. 

From this we get embargoes, ex- 
change restrictions and trade quotas. 
These are real hindrances to a 
healthy exchange of goods between 
nations. We must not join in this 
kind of madness. 





channels of world trade must re- 
main open. 

We Republicans have no quarrel 
with the doctrine of reciprocity, 
which is Republican in its origin, 
but, in the language of our plat- 
form, “We condemn the secret ne- 
gotiation of reciprocal trade treaties 
without public hearing or legislative 
approval.” 


FOR “PROPER RECIPROCITY” 

The principle of reciprocal trade 
agreements, as an aid in reopening 
foreign markets, is desirable pro- 
vided it is properly applied. The 
New Deal’s program has not been so 
administered. 

It is not necessary for me at this 
point to discuss the secrecy of these 
negotiations, the futility of the hear- 
ings which were not open to the 
public, and the gross unfairness of 
the entire procedure. 

Those you know all too well. But 
the nature of the concessions to 
foreign nations granted by this Ad- 
ninistration does merit further 
consideration. 

The farmers, who were already at 
a heavy disadvantage, have been 
called upon to make the first and 
major sacrifices, as I have pointed 
out, in this alleged attempt to break 
down barriers to the flow of inter- 
national commerce. 

Major emphasis in these negotia- 
tions should have been upon secur- 
ing concessions from abroad for our 
agricultural products rather than 
granting concessions to our agricul- 
tural competitors. 

What I object to, primarily, are 
the concessions of this Administra- 
tion to nations which can send us 
little but farm products. 

The concessions from abroad have 
benefited, if at all, only our indus- 
trial producers. 

However, at this point it would be 
well to mention that the total vol- 
ume of our exports, both agricul- 
tural and industrial, has increased 
only 4 per cent in 1935 over 1932. 

Our industrial producers can ad- 
just their affairs to existing condi- 
tions more readily than the farmers. 
The wise industrialist has the ele- 
ments of his property largely in his 
own hands; not so with the farmer. 
He must not only have the vision of 


| the wise industrialist as to costs of 


production and markets, but he 
must also gamble with the forces 
of nature over which he can have 
no control and with which the in- 
dustrialist has no concern. 


RESTORING OUTLETS ABROAD 
We Republicans will so conduct 
the reciprocal treaty negotiations as 
to reopen foreign trade channels in 
such a way as not to penalize the 


If we are to main-| American farmer or the industrial 


tain our standard of living the producer and workman. This can 








be done and it will be done once I 
am elected. 

The most important problem fac- 
ing us is the recapture of our lost 
export markets destroyed by this 
Administration. 

Our farmers want a full crop at 
a fair price. This, they cannot have 
without our foreign outlets and un- 
restricted production. The barriers 
which have been set up by foreign 
nations in their desire to become 
self-sufficient under the threat of 
war must be eliminated. 

Our Republican platform pro- 
vides, “we will adjust tariffs with a 
view to promoting international 
trades, the stabilization of curren- 
cies, and the attainment of a proper 
balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry.” This will be our primary 
duty. 

The present Administration in 
June, 1933, fumbled a great oppor- 
tunity to break the trend toward 
intense economic nationalism which 
has been spreading over the world 
and may shortly transform eco- 
nomic warfare into actual hostilities. 

Now, after a delay of three and a 
quarter years, the Administration 
apparently is beginning to see the 
error of its ways. 

In any event, a great share of the 
responsibility for the extension of 
international economic warfare in 
the meantime must rest squarely on 
the present Administration. 


WORLD TRADE AND PEACE 

Until such time as the nations 
of the world are convinced that 
world peace rests upon the revival 
and expansion of international ex- 
change of the products of the vari- 
ous nations of the world, there can 
be neither national nor world pros- 
perity. 

We Republicans pledge ourselves 
to do all in our power to effect such 
a revival. But in this process we 
shall not trade off the farmer. 

Our policies will be so coordinated 
as to give the farmer a full crop at 
a fair price, regain his lost foreign 
markets, and maintain in this coun- 
try a fair exchange value between 
industrial and farm products. 

We can thus foster an ever-ex- 
panding standard of living, not only 
for ourselves, but for the entire 
world. 

But do not misunderstand me. 
Until international conditions are 
so improved as to restore the Ameri- 
can farmer to his proper position, 
we will continue ample benefits to 
give him that position. 

These benefits will be limited to 


the family type farm. There will | 


be no $1,000,000-payments to foreign 
corporations or absentee landlords. 
Meantime our long-term program 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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responsibility of Congress to see that 
this spirit remains a living force. 


STRAYING FROM OLD IDEALS 
In the last 342 years this Adminis- 
tration had led us far from the spirit 
of our Constitution. It has led us 
far from the principles of the 
American form of government. That 
this has been deliberate there can be 
no doubt. A trusted official and 
close adviser of the Chief Executive 
has expressed in precise terms the 
processes this Administration is 
following. He used these words: 
“We begin with small unnoted 
changes and end by not being able 
to resist vast and spectacular ones— 


at which time our systems of 
theory tumble unwept into the 
grave.” 


We have every reason to believe 
that this Administration would 
consider a return to power an en- 
dorsement of its policies. If we are 
to preserve our American form of 
Government, this Administration 
must be defeated. 


SAFETY IN CONSTITUTION 

Our only safety is to return to 
our Constitution. For our Constie 
tution was the product of long ex- 
perience in the practice of Govern- 
It reflects centuries of striv- 


| ing and of suffering by a people de- 


termined to be free. 

When Washington first took his 
oath of office, the Colony of Vir- 
ginia already had 182 years of his- 


| tory and the Colony of Massachu- 


| setts 169. 


Indeed, the greater num- 
ber of the Colonies were older than 
our Government now is, under our 
Constitution. The framers of our 
Constitution were practical men. 
They were stern realists who knew 
the pleasing guises in which tyranny 
creeps upon the people. And they 
knew the bonds of despotism. 
Schooled in each, they saw through 
and behind the one. They foresaw 
and forestalled the other. 

Yet even these men, with all their 
personal knowledge of tyranny and 


| its methods, with all their love for 





| 
} 


freedom, with all their experience in 
practical legislation, were unable to 
frame a document satisfactory to 
the people. 

In spite of all the safeguards 
against tyranny which they inserted 
in the body of the Constitution, the 
people of the thirteen original 
States were not satisfied. More 
safeguards were demanded. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

These additional safeguards are 
contained in the first ten amend- 
ments, which are commonly called 
the Bill of Rights. They guarantee 
to the individual freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of 
religion, freedom from unlawful 
search and seizure. They guarantee 
the right to a trial by jury. And 
last, but by no means least, they re- 
serve to the people and to the States 
all powers not specifically granted 
to the Federal Government. 

The authors of our Constitution 
spoke of and for the people. They 
were not a group of unschooled 
experimenters. They were not anxi- 
ous to break away from tradition. 
They were not anxious to set up, as 
President Roosevelt boasts he has, 
new instruments of public power 
that could be used to shackle the 
liberties of the people and enslave 
the public. 

Their anxiety was for the people 
and only for the people! 


SETTING WORLD EXAMPLE 

If we would maintain our nation, 
if we would keep It free, if we would 
set an example before the world of 
tolerance and peace, we must brook 
no tampering with our freedom. 

Let us never forget what freedom 
means. Let us never forget that 
without freedom there can be no se- 
curity. Let us never forget the high 
purpose in which this nation was 
founded and for which we still must 
strive. 

Let us remember there is a larger 
Americanism than the little blue- 
prints of a planned economy, than 
the disciplined citizenry which this 
Administration would like to foist 
upon us. 

Its foundation is just government 
—a government that does not abuse 
its powers at the expense of the lib- 
erty and independence of the citizen. 
The larger Americanism was de- 
scribed by a great and fearless Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt. Let me 
close by reading what he had to 
Say: . 

“The larger Americanism de- 
mands that we refuse to be sun- 
dered frdm one another along lines 
of class or creed or section or na- 
tional origin; that we judge each 
American on his merits as a man; 
that we work for the well-being of 
our bodily selves, but also for the 
well-being of our spiritual selves; 
that we consider safety, but that 
we put honor and duty ahead of 
safety. 

“Only thus shall we stand erect 
before the world, high of heart, 
master of our own souls, fit to be the 
fathers of a race of free men who 
shall make and who shall keep this 
land all that it seemed to the 
prophetic vision of the mighty men 
who founded it and the mighty 
men who saved it.” 
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LABOR: MASS ORGANIZATION VERSUS UNITY 


AS the time limit narrows * 


within which organized 
labor’s civil strife may be com- 
posed without actual severance 
of the American Federation into 
two hostile groups, signs multi- 
ply that the industrial union 
group’s principal leaders are in 
no mood for compromise. 
The Committee for Industrial Or- 


ganization has been called to meet 
on Nov. 9, just one week before the 


Federation’s convention assembles | 


at Tampa, Fla., there to vote onthe | 
question of expelling 10 CIO unions. | 


John L. Lewis, chairman of the 
CIO, is engaged in a political cam- 
paign for the reelection of Presi- 


to prospects of conversations that 
might lead to an agreement before 
Nov. 9. ° 

The current situation is this: The 
Federation’s executive council has 


appointed a committee to talk with | 


Mr. Lewis’s CIO with a view to a 
compromise. Mr. Lewis has ap- 
pointed no spokesmen to confer 
with them because the executive 
council did not rescind the suspen- 


sion of ten of his unions as a pre- | 


liminary to conversations. 


WHY MR. LEWIS HOLDS BACK 

What are the reasons behind Mr. 
Lewis’s refusal to meet with the 
Federation’s committee? 

One explanation given is that 
Mr. Lewis believes his hand will be 
stronger after the election, in 
which he counts on victory for the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

In addition, there are two other 
reasons of a more realistic nature, 
one short-term in nature and the 
other based on longer-time consid- 
erations. 

The first is that, with his unions 
actually suspended and having no 
votes in the Federation’s conven- 
tion, his bargaining power with the 
Federation’s committee would be 
slight. 

The other is that Mr. Lewis has 
his eye on a testing day in his ca- 
reer. This day comes next April, 
when new contracts have to be 
negotiated in the coal industry. 

The reason this is a testing day is 
that the coal industry and the steel 
industry overlap. Steel companies 
own huge coal mining properties. If 
his group can succeed before that 


time in organizing any considerable | 
portion of the steel industry, he fore- | ence, and have members of the steel 


sees that his hand will be greatly 
| pany unions.” 


strengthened in bargaining for the 
coal industry. Otherwise, as he has 
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| 
Reasons Why Peace Moves in A. F. of L.'s’ 
Schism Encounter Snags 





warned, there is danger that the 


| days of the 1920’s might return, the 


darkest in the history of the United 
Mine Workers. 


TIME SPELLS A REVERSAL 

This, however, is only one example 
of the danger which Mr. Lewis be- 
lieves is in store for organized la- 
bor unless every ounce of energy is 
thrown into the organization of 
mass production industries. In other 
words, Mr. Lewis is convinced, as he 


dent Roosevelt, thus putting anend | has repeatedly stated, that return- 


ing prosperity will mean wandering 
in the wilderness for the labor move- 
ment unless the unorganized can be 
brought into a compact, powerful 
group. That is the message which 
he delivered a year ago before the 
convention of the Federation at San 
Francisco. 

These declarations throw light on 
Mr. Lewis’s refusal to compromise 
with the Federation if it means fal- 
tering in the task of organization. 
They throw light also on his promo- 
tion of direct labor participation in 
politics. 


On the strength of this conviction, | 


Mr. Lewis disregarded the protests 
of two members of the CIO against 
postponing until Nov. 9 the meeting 
of the group, thus risking the possi- 


bility that some of the CIO unions | 


might make peace separately with 
the Federation. The two protesting 
members were Max Zaritsky, of the 
Cap and Millinery Workers, who in- 
itiated the peace move, and David 
Dubinsky, of the Ladies Garment 
Workers, who has acted along with 
him. 


ORGANIZING IN STEEL 

The steel organizing campaign 
has reached the point where a joint 
council has been formed among 
leaders of employe representation 
plans in the Pittsburgh area, a move 
which is described as the first in 
establishing a national wage coun- 
cil. The leader among the employe 
groups associated in this plan 1s 
also a member of the independent 
steel union being built up by the 
CIO. This development illustrates 
the organizing tactics being em- 
ployed. They are to favor the “com- 
pany unions,” increase their influ- 


union elected to office in the “com- 


An intensive drive is planned now 
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AN ELEMENT 
More Precious Than Gold 


Like electricity, this element is invisible. In a business it creates great 
confidence. In a manufactured product it insures the highest standards 


of quality. 


As an ingredient of wire rope, this precious element produces a quality 
of endurance and satisfactory service far above the average. 


for building up the strength of the 
United Automobile Workers, another 
CIO union. Simultaneous meetings 
are being arranged in 34 cities for 
Nov. 16, this to be the opening move 
in a campaign which is expected to 
parallel the campaign in the steel 
industry. 


THE SEATTLE PAPER STRIKE 
'MHE American Federation of Labor 
last week took a hand in the 
Seattle strike which, beginning with 
a walkout of the editorial employes 
of the Hearst-owned Post-Intelli- 
gencer, turned suddenly into a dem- 
onstration by organized labor of 
Seattle against the management of 
the paper. 

Wages were not an issue. Two 
employes had been discharged. The 
management contended the reasons 
were inefficiency and insubordina- 


Gov. Landon’s Pledge 





To Western Farmers 


[Continued From Page 10.] 
of soil conservation and the steady 
drive to regain and expand our for- 
eign outlets will eliminate the cause 
for such payments. This is not in- 
consistent with a balanced budget. 

Freedom from crop control and 
the gradual recapture of our for- 
eign markets will permit us to 
rapidly reduce the past heavy bur- 
dens on the Federal Treasury and 
simultaneously improve the farmers’ 
position. 

We shall restore American mar- 
kets to the American farmer. We 
shall make him once more “lord of 
his own farm.” 


TO BENEFIT THE CONSUMER 

Nor in this interim period will 
it be necessary to penalize the 
American consumer as he has been 
penalized in the past three years 
by rising prices of foodstuffs re- 

| sulting from unconstitutional proc- 
essing taxes and the destruction of 
crops. 

We shall use our reciprocal trade 
negotiations to protect the efficient 
American manufacturer and work- 
man from the unfair competition of 
foreign nations which indulge in 
unfair currency depreciation, sub- 
sidies and other unfair international 

| practices, to capture our domestic 
markets. 

But I am sure that American 
industry is fully alive to its obliga- 
tions to the farmers and consumers 
of this country. It realizes that such 
protection should not be extended 
to the inefficient producer except in 
case of those industries which are 
essential to us in time of war, of new 
industries which have. not yet 

| reached their full development. 

A consummation of these policies 

| will in due course reestablish the 
farmer in a fully competitive posi- 
tion and permit this country to go 
forward to a constantly higher and 
higher standard of living which our 
initiative, natural resources and our 
system of free enterprise will as- 
sure us, 








If You’re Told 
to “‘Alkalize’’ 


Try This Remarkable 
“Phillips’’ Way 
Thousands are Adopting 
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tion. They were members of the 
Newspaper Guild, and the Guild 
charged an attempt to fight it by 
laying off its leaders. 

The Seattle Labor Council sup- 
ported the Guild in its demand that 
the management treat with it. Mr. 
Hearst refused to recognize the 
Guild’s claim to the right to speak 
for editorial employes. Other unions, 
those in the mechanical depart- 
ments, protested against their loss 
of employment as the newspaper 
suspended publication. The Ameri- 
can Federation was asked to inquire 
into the “legality” of the Seattle 
Labor Council's action. 

The Federation's executive coun- 
cil heard both sides of the dispute 
and recommended that the strike 
be called off, all employes to go 
back with the exception of the two 
who were discharged. In regard to 
them, mediation was recommended. 

As for the action of the Seattle 
Labor Council, William Green, pres- 
ident of the Federation, reminded 
it that the Federation had the power 
to rescind its charter, but that it | 
was not thinking of doing so. 

x*rk 

The shipping industry on the 
West Coast continues to carry the 
greatest single threat to labor peace. 

Union leaders declared that the 
workers would strike on Oct. 28 
since the peace efforts of the Mari- 
time Commission had apparently 
reached an impasse. The Commis- 
sion replied that its efforts con- 
sisted of an impartial inquiry into 
the merits of the case; appealed to 
both sides to keep ships moving un- 





Truly the whiskey of 


AMERICANS 


TS NAME is Mount Vernom, for it was first distilled for 
George Washington. 


It is straight rye whiskey, made from native American grain. 
It is aged four and a half years in the American climate. 


It is bottled in bond under the supervision of the United 


States government, according 
to the strictest standards in 
the world. 


As American 
as its name 
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til it was ready to report. 
Joun W. TAYLOR. 




















COPPER 


SOLVES A 
PROBLEM 


STARTS AN 
INDUSTRY 


. 


* Did you ever hear of ilmenite? Ten 
years ago, no one outside of a labora- 
tory ever had. Of no commercial 
value or importance, ilmenite, a com- 
pound of iron and titanium, was al- 
ways found in combination with sand. 
It was then discovered that, properly 
processed, ilmenite could be used to 
produce a pigment with widespread 
possibilities. How to separate it from 


The two men who founded the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. sixty 
years ago possessed this intangible element in the highest degree. They 
imparted it to their infant industry. They incorporated it in their wire rope. 
And this principle has been maintained through all those sixty years. 


the sand, commercially, was the 
problem. 


On every side today people are bein; 
urged to alkalize their stomach. An 
thus ease symptoms of “acid indiges- 
tion,” nausea and stomach upsets. 

To gain quick alkalization, just do 
this: Take two teaspoons of PHIL- 
LIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 30 
minutes after ealing. OR — take two 
Phillips’ Milk of Ghadnene Tablets, 
which have the same antacid effect. 

Relief comes almost at once — 
usually in a few minutes. Nausea, 
“gas” — fullness after eating and 
“acid indigestion” pains leave. You 
feel like a new person. 

Try this way. You'll be surprised 
s at results. Get either the liquid “‘Phil- 
iy, lips” or the remarkable, new Phillips’ 
g: 


The elder Broderick and Bascom developed Yellow Strand Wire Rope, which was in- * Copper stepped ‘into the breach. 


stantly recognized as of surpassing quality—a super-rope. Recently preforming was added. | A 7 li d } 
Ilmenite, you see, is metallic; sand is The 12-ton machine illustrated, built by the Dings Magnetic Separator 
Company of Milwaukee, contains 5,000 pounds of Anaconda Magnet 
Wire, and will concentrate 3 tons of ilmenite sand per hour. This is just 


another in the red metal's long list of little-known accomplishments. 


ANACON DA 


from mine to consumer 
, , « 
eet == peers 


In ‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand the wires and strands are shaped to their 
helical form before they go into the rope. Result—a rope that is largely pre-broken in, 
practically free from internal stress. It is limp, easy to handle and install, and surpris- 
ingly resistant to kinking and fatigue. The natural result is longer life and economy 


not. Ilmenite can be magnetized; sand 


cannot. Great magnetic separators 


Users of wire rope who use ‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand in construction, road . aii i : 
building, logging, mining, in industrial plants, find that use genuinely profitable. were built, utilizing tons of copper 
magnet wire for their coils. The 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., St. Louis 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. magnetic ilmenite could at last be 


separated out of the sand on a com- 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Delightful 
4: to take and easy to carry with you. 
nuh tees Only 25¢ a box at all drug stores. 


mercial scale. 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Yeo seas 
> é 
Each tiny tablet is 
the equivalent of a 
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Politics Is Blamed 
For Franking Abuse 


BUSE of the franking privilege in 
the sending out of a great volume 
of political propaganda is charged by 
commenting newspapers. This is 
held against the Administration by 
77 per cent of the editors while 23 per 
cent of the press accuses both politi- 
cal parties. The cost of handling of 
this vast amount of mail, it is pointed 
out, is paid by the taxpayers. 


Strong arguments are made in the press against 
extension of the frank to leaders of political parties, 
through use of the legal rights of individual mem- 
bers of Congress. It is denied that the law ever 
intended such wholesale methods to be employed, 
and it is contended that this year’s record is the 
worst in history. 

“Any fair-minded citizen,” argues the Worcester 
Evening Gazette (Ind.), “will readily agree that 
this is an abuse of the franking privilege. It is no 
justification of it to say that it has been done in 
previous campaigns, or that it is done with equal 
diligence by both parties, or even that it comes 
within the law. . 

“The taxpayer, in the long run, has to pay for 
disbursal of partisan political propaganda. Ameri- 
can political morality is not heightened by that 
sort of thing.” 


MILLIONS OF LETTERS 


“It is charged—and doubtless correctly,” says the 
Roanoke Times (Dem.), “that between five and six 
million letters consisting of Republican campaign 
material have been mailed under the frank of one 
Republican member of the House and that about six 
million campaign cards are now in process of ad- 
dressing and mailing under the frank of a Dem- 
ocratic member. 

“The postal service can never be self-sustaining 
as long as there is such widespread and grievous 
abuse of the franking privilege. And since this goes 
on at public expense, the public ought to demand 
that a halt be called in this wasteful expenditure of 
public funds.” 

“The Post Office Department becomes simply an 
adjunct of the Democratic National Committee,” de- 
clares the Dayton (Ohio) Herald (Ind.), and that 
paper comments further: 

“The taxpayer must foot the bill because franked 
mail is ‘free’ only to the possessor of that privilege. 
The expense of handling it must be borne by the 
public. 

“In normal times a substantial proportion of post 
office expenditures goes to defray the cost of the 
free service it renders to other departments of the 
government. In campaign years the franked mail 
increases by leaps and bounds, and much of it is 
sheer propaganda, 

“This year the volume of propaganda distributed 
at government expense: is reputed to be far in ex- 
cess of all previous records, for ‘propaganda’ is the 
only adequate term to apply to most of the hand- 
outs of government agencies and press agents, the 
frankly political speeches of cabinet members, the 
‘documents’ which Democratic Congressmen are 
sending out by the bale.” 

“Six million franked cards,” exclaims the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Traveler (Rep.), “are equivalent 
to $60,000 worth of stamps for Mr. Farley’s Post 
Office Department—if the stamps were bought. But 
the stamps won’t be bought.... 

“Mr. Farley’s Post Office Department thus makes 
its contribution to the national campaign. It must 
be great to have a national treasury to draw from.” 


“STRETCHING” A PRIVILEGE 


“The form of address—‘To Box Holder, Local’” 
asserts the Indianapolis News (Rep.), “is permitted 
under a Farley ruling, and insures delivery of maii 
so addressed to each box holder. But the heavy ex- 
pense is, of course, the postage. And _ this costs 
nothing because four men—Senators Barkley, Brown 
and Guffey and Representative Merritt—consented 
to the use of their names in lieu of stamps. 

“Stretching a legitimate grant of free postal priv- 
tages to compel taxpayers to defray the cost of dis- 
tributing 6,000,000 pieces of campaign literature was 
never contemplated in the law, and can not be 
done without offending the spirit of the law. 

“The privilege has been abused by Republicans, 
but never on this scale. However, it is not so much 
the extent of the burden on the mails that offends 
good public policy as the principle of setting a bad 
example. This would not be possible if Congress- 
men had not written a joker into the law, and in 
doing that they forfeited some of the confidence 
that the people normally have in them.” 


WHAT IS “OFFICIAL BUSINESS”? 


“If three members of Congress,” contends the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind.), “grab so much free 
mail service, what must be the total diverted to ali 
those having the franking privilege throughout the 
Administration? The new Federal agency— the 
WPA—is declared to be unusually active in sending 
out literature as “official business.” .. . 

“The care that legislators are taking to point out 
that the campaign appeals mailed free under their 
franks are “not printed at Government expense,’ 
simply emphasizes the contention of years that 
neither should such matter be distributed at the 
expense of the taxpayers.” 


GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM 


“The franking privilege,” explains the Washing- 
ton Evening Star (Ind.), “was established in this 
country first as a service to the revolutionary sol- 
diers in actual service. It was then gradually ex- 
tended, first to the executive body, to chiefs of de- 
partments and bureaus and to some special clerks. 
All public documents were included in the frank- 
ing list. 

“It was then granted to Senators and Represent- 
atives, to postmasters for official correspondence, 
and even at one time to newspaper exchanges and 
petitions to Congress. After the Civil War the priv- 
ilege was so extensive and so much abused that it 
was abolished by an act of June 30, 1873, an allow- 
ance of stamps being made to the departments. 

“A few years later it was restored, and it re- 
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mains today a constant and increasing burden 
upon the postal service.” 

“The accommodating Postmaster General Far- 
ley,” according to the New London (Conn.) Day 
(Ind.), “issued a ruling recently that matter may 
be sent out with a blind address and delivered to 
all persons in a post office area. All have some Con- 
gressional Record political blurb on them to get 
them past the law. 

“Thus the postcards simply say ‘Box Holder, 
Local,’ or ‘Rural Box Holder,’ thus making it pos- 
sible to print the address rather than go through 
the laborious task of addressing the cards one by 
one. When received by a postmaster of a third or 
fourth class post office the deluge of cards goes 
out to all box holders and rural box owners. 

“To make the thing all the more convenient for 
the New Dealers, they even use Government space 
to get the cards bundled up and put into mail bags, 
and they had the cards printed by the Government 
printing office, in a position to offer them a very 
favorable price on the work. (Yes, the senatorial 
committee paid for the printing, but all the rest is 
“free” service, for which the taxpayers will pay).” 
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Divided or United? 


EACE gestures in the controversy 

between the craft unions, repre- 
sented by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, under 
the leadership of President Green, 
and the John L. Lewis faction, advo- 
cates of industrial unions, are viewed 
by 58 per cent of commenting news- 
papers as unlikely to overcome the 
split in union labor. Favorable pros- 
pects of a settlement are found by 42 
per cent of the press. 


Fight for strategic position in the convention of 
the A. F. of L., to be held at Tampa next month, is 
recognized as the present obstacle in the way of 
restoration of the C.I.0. unions to good standing at 
the present time. 

“If the craft unions,” says the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “can be induced to readmit the C.I.O. un- 
ions the rank and file of the labor movement will 
take it as a confession of defeat. With in- 
creased prestige the C.I.0. might win over enough 
borderline unions to control the Tampa convention. 


SEES FUTURE AT STAKE 


“The craft unions will be slow to allow John L. 
Lewis to maneuver himself and the C.I.O. into a 
position where they might stampede the convention 
and wrest control of the A. F. of L.” 

“The immediate future of organized labor is at 
stake,” thinks the Rock Island Argus (Ind.), em- 
phasizing the possibility of a compromise. The 
Argus continues: 

“The annual meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor will shortly take place and it would not be 
surprising were some sort of a conference held by 
representatives of both factions before that time. 
At the meeting maybe a basis for agreement will be 
reached.” 


ROOM FOR BOTH MOVEMENTS 


“It is devoutly to be hoped,” declares the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent (Ind.), “that hurt feelings do 
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not stand in the way of a reconciliation of these 
two important wings of the labor movement. There 
is room within the A. F. of L. structure for both. A 
formula for peace was worked out by the Federa- 
tion in San Francisco two years ago.” 


OLIVE BRANCH OFFERED 


“An olive branch, held out by the Federation,” is 
believed by the Newark Evening News (Ind.) to 
have influenced members of the suspended unions, 
and that paper concludes: “These men are fear- 
ful that with only a week to go between the C. I. O. 
meeting and the opening of the Federation con- 
vention it may be impossible to work out an agree- 
ment whereby the delegates of the ten suspended 
unions can be seated at the convention. In such 
an event there might be a permanent split, with 
40 per cent of the Federation membership lopped 
off.” 

“The apparent willingness of both sides to con- 
fer,” thinks the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), 
“gives some promise of progress. While there is 
conference, there is hope, though one must con- 
fess, it is hope of something like a miracle.” 
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“Wie Yeas and ays” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED 


STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Unstable Prosperity Factors 

Sir:—Those who advocate the con- 
tinuance of the present national Ad- 
ministration naturally point to improve- 
ment in business during the past year 
as evidence of the restoration cf a per- 
manent prosperity and credit the better 
times to the actions and policies of the 
New Deal government. 

However, every major depression in 
the history of the United States has 
continued over a period of only a few 
years, after which recovery came, not 
aided in any past instance by govern- 
mental direction or control, and without 
creating a tremendous public debt. 

Furthermore, from my personal ob- 
servation, the present evidences of re- 
covery date back to the time when the 
Supreme Court outlawed the NRA, 
which by its poorly-directed and unco- 
ordinated policy and attempts at regi- 
mentation long delayed the return of 
business confidence. 

The present improvement in conditions 
has brought with it a much higher cost 
of living. . . . While prices in most lines 
have increased greatly, particularly those 
of food, the average pay-check has not 
been any larger, and no one can say 
that a real prosperity can come when 
such an unbalanced situation exists. 
Neither can it come as long as there 
are millions of unemployed now, as in 
1932, or when there are 20 million peo- 
ple on relief—in spite of the unequalled 
Federal expenditures... . 

The very foundation of the present 
condition of supposed better times and 


happy days is based on borrowed money, ~ 


and for that reason its stability is as 
insecure as a tower built on quick- 
sand. ... 

In seeking for this “more abundant 
life” we must not overlook the need for 
moral as well as economic recovery. This 
may be had only by a complete return 
to the fundamental principles of pa- 
triotism, temperance and Christianity, 
which virtues are, finally, far more vital 
to the welfare of our people than are 
any of these lesser matters which are 
occupying the attention of the nation. 
Denver, Colo. CARL JACOBSON. 


* 2< ¢ 


Budget-Balancing Difficulties 

Sir:—I deprecate your partisanship in 
this campaign. It should be beyond 
your scope of endeavor... . 

One must suffer from amnesia for 
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painful events did he forget the the 
financial hardships of Republican inca- 
pacity. .. . Who fails to recall the de- 
spair of those days, their hopelessness 
and fear? 

You reproach our party leadership 
with failure to balance the budget. If 
it be balanced other than by continued 
improvement in business volume now in 
process, such feat could but be by aban- 
donment of the needy (and who dares 
this cousse?) or by the immediate im- 
position and effective collection of un- 
bearable sales taxes, imposed by indi- 
rection by the near-poor, This would 
lessen buying power, business would lag 
and the vicious circle thus commence. 

L. J. CLEMENTS, M. D. 
Washington, D. C. 
x * * 


Economy Impossible? 
Sir:—I have just finished reading 


your editorial of Oct. 12, “The Good and 


the Bad.” ... 

This subject of economy in Govern- 
ment is a lot of “bunk” and continually 
preached by all the outs who want to 
get in. ... 

The people in the South are for Roose- 
velt because he has done something con- 
structively for them, whereas the other 
candidates have promised but they have 
broken their promises. . . . There never 
has been economy in Government and 
there never will be because jobs get votes 
and votes elect people to office, and you 
have to spend money to give a person 
a job. BENJAMIN L. CASH. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

x kk 


Likes to Get Both Sides 

Sir:—The United States News is so 
fair in every way. In the South, we 
only read of the Democratic side of 
everything. I wish Mr. Roosevelt had 
a Republican Congress and we could tell 
better whether he is a magician or not! 
Birmingham, Ala. ELIA D. TOBIEN. 

x * * 
‘Muddy Politics”? 

Sir:—I do not like such muddy poli- 
tics. Why expect to change people's 
opinions in two months’ time when we 
have had four years to see how things 
could be worked out if it weren’t for so 
much hatred stirred up by publications 
such as yours? 

MRS. HERBERT H. MEYER. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
x**e* 


From a Hoosier Campaigner 
Sir:—For three months I have been 
speaking over our local State WAIM in 
the interest of the Democratic campaign, 
The United States News has been in- 
valuable to me in these talks and I have 








quoted this paper numbers of times. 
MRS. CARRIE McCULLY PATRICK. 
Anderson, Ind. 
x * * 


Union Party Viewpoint 

Sir:—We have no hopes that William 
Lemke will be elected, but we do hope 
sincerely that he will have a sufficient 
following to prevent either of the can- 
didates of the two old parties from ob- 
taining 266 electoral votes. 

Thus will be ended the present at- 
tempted dictatorship by the author of 
the New Deal. Thus will the strangle 
hold of machine politics in Government 
be broken. . . . The Republican party 
cannot give us the administration we so 
badly need in the immediate future. 

The Senate cannot be changed from 
Democratic in the coming election. For 
political reasons the Senate will oppose 
and block any corrective or remedial 
legislation under a Republican President. 
With a Republican House of Representa- 
tives we will have a divided Congress 
and the same disastrous results as in 
1931 and 1932. ... 

As long as we have Democrats and Re- 
publicans alternately in power we will 
have the same old cross-purposes, with 
the great plain people of our country 
“holding the bag.” 

GEORGE T. SPAULDING. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 
xk 


Congress vs. Supreme Court 

Sir:—I like your independent attitude 
towards the Administration, notwith- 
standing the fact that a person from 
my own State, L. H. Wilder, Norton, 
Kans., thinks otherwise. 

I noticed in a letter of his which you 
published he stated that to endure an- 
other Republican administration would 
“mean anarchy sooner or Jater.” I do 
not see how he reaches that conclusion 
in the face of conditions as they exist 
today with an estimated Federal deficit 
of this year alone of $3,800,000,000 and 
with numbers estimated to be on relief 
rolls that are likewise staggering. I per- 
sonally am not able to draw a very 
clear line of distinction between anarchy 
and bankruptcy. 

He also comments on the fact that 
“there are just as good lawyers in Con- 
gress as there are on the Supreme 
Bench—perhaps better.” He fails to take 
into consideration the fact that the 
White House dictates to Congress “must” 
legislation and that these lawyers are 
handicapped by other political and non- 
political influences which prevent them 
from givng each bill the careful con- 
sideration that it is given by our Su- 
preme Court, and in addition to that, 
these bills are shoved through Congress 





+ with instructions from the White House 


to pay no particular attention to their 
“unconsitutionality,” regardless of how 
“reasonable” it might appear. 
FOREST V. McCALLEY. 
Wichita, Kans. 
ee TF 


Where Would Jefferson Stand? 
Sir:—Your reprinted’ contrasting edi- 
torials from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the New York Times are both poor 
selections, especially the former one... . 
The Post-Dispatch is bleary-eyed from 
weeping over the woes of the Supreme 
Court, a continuum of fiasco that would 
have made Thomas Jefferson lose his 
poise. D. M. THOMSON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
x * * 
Liked Newpaper Debate 
Sir:—The one factor that influenced 
me to resubscribe to your publication 
was your back page editorial in which 
you quoted the stands of the two leading 
newspapers on the question of our next 
President. - Both discussions were 
broad-minded, dignified and stimulacing. 
Chicago, Ill. LOWELL NYE. 
x*** 
Scores Unredeemed Pledges 
Sir:—Near the close of the Chicago 
Democratic convention in ’32, Mr. Roose- 
velt took the stage and told the Ameri- 
can people and the convention that he 
knew the platform and was “for it 100 
per cent.” Of that excellent platform, 
what planks have been consummated? 
Why not all, when both Houses of Con- 
gress gave him anything or everything 
he asked for? Is it not true that each 
of the 16 planks of the Socialists’ plat- 
form have been consummated? Is, then, 
the President a Democrat or a Socialist? 
Pittsburgh, Pa. JOHN WALKER. 
x * * 


Roosevelt for the League? 

Sir:—I am fascinated by your editorial, 
“The Good and the Bad.” I worship and 
idealize Woodrow Wilson as the greatest 
man and world citizen America and the 
world have produced. President 
Roosevelt tried his level best to get the 
United States into the World Court. .. 


I have a strong belief that if we join , 


the World Court or the League of Na- 
tions while President Roosevelt holds a 
second term of office, world-wide disarm- 
ament wil] be automatic. I do not mean 
instantaneously automatic, but it may 
come within 15 or 20 years after our 
joining. And start the disarmament 
program going and you'll find both na- 
tional debts and international debts be- 
coming increasingly less burdensome. 

MARGARET ELIZABETH BROWN. 
La Verne, Calif. 





Modified Tax Law 
Is Widely Favored 


JUDGMENT of Jesse H. Jones, 

RFC chairman, that the tax on 
undistributed corporation profits 
should be modified, is indorsed by 94 
per cent of commenting newspapers, 
while the law is approved in its pres- 
ent form by only 6 per cent of the 
press. Limited support for the law 
takes its inspiration from legislative 
desire to reduce surplus accumula- 
tions of corporations. 


Arguments in favor of modifying the tax law 
take account of the fact that the levv has the 
effect of curtailing expenditures on replacement 
of plant, machinery and equipment; for rebuilding; 
and to restore prosperous conditions for corpora- 
tions that are in debt. 

“Business will have ,no difficulty,” declares the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), “in demonstrating that 
there are ‘inequities’ in the act or that any provision 
retards capital expenditures. Both these defects 
were revealed beyord question at the time the con- 
gressional hearings on the bill were held.” 


BOOM MARKET IS FEARED 


“The current feeling in Washington in favor of 
its repeal,” says the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “is 
not, apparently, based on logic so much as on ex- 
pediency; that is, it is not that the tax is a bad 
idea, but that it is a bad idea right now. A run- 
away bull market, abetted by the tax law, is 
feared, it appears. But whatever the motivation, 
a repeal of the capital gains tax is desirable and, 
in the light of current sentiment on the subject, 
may be accomplished in the next session of Con- 
gress.” 

Pointing out that there are differences of opinion 
among leaders in Congress, the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal (Dem.) argues that “it is unlikely 
that liberal minds over the nation would be unani- 
mous in their opinions regarding the principles 
and policies of the New Deal.” That paper recog- 
nizes important sentiment in favor of the law. 


MIGHT HAMPER INDUSTRY 


“Mr Jones is in a position to know,” states the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.), “the hurtful effects of this 
legislation. He is in position to know that it 
threatens the security of corporations by placing a 
prohibitive tax upon earnings that might be and 
ought to be held as reserves against hard times, 
upon earnings that would need to be used in part 
for plant expansions and new equipment and for 
the payment of debts. Mr. Jones is in position to 
know that all this is calculated to react disastrously 
upon employment and the security of workers who 








IN THE LAST YEAR 
ONE MILLION JOBLESS 
WERE ABSORBED BY 
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Cartoonist Enright in the Standard-Sentinel, Hazleton, Pa. 


A Bad Time to Yow! Calamity, Calamity! 





now have jobs, to say nothing of those still idle.” 

“It is a vicious tax measure,” thinks the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star (Rep.), while the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.) holds that “there was no doubt 
that it was unwise,” and the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette (Ind.) believes “there is little doubt that 
the law needs revision.” 

“The question,” uccording to the Roanoke World- 
News (Dem.), “is one that should not be handled 
on a partisan but on a business basis, and it seems 
that the Government’s chief business man, the 
head of the RFC, has supplied the key to the solu- 
tion.” 

The Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) charges that 
“experts of the Treasury Department were engaged 
in a punitive expedition.” 

“Promptest rectification” is urged by the Hart- 
ford Times (Dem.), and “sound judgment” by the 
Columbia (S. C.) State (Dem.). The Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.) declares that the law “is certainly 
of no benefit to anybody, and the Syracuse Herald 
(Ind.) recognizes that “Mr. Jones points an ac- 
cusing finger at the outstanding levies of the act.” 
The Watertown (N. Y.) Times (Ind.) calls the 
measure “unsound.” 





Quips in the News 


Is It the Same Old Bag? 

Roosevelt in the Bag.—Headline. Is that that old 
bag Jim Farley used to have?—Charleston (W. Va.) 
Daily Mail. 

* & * 
A More Abundant Life 

Somebody proposes that the Government pay the 
expenses of candidates running for office. Why 
not? It’s as good a way to redistribute the wealth 
as any.—Yakima (Wash.) Republic. 

£2 


A Losing Race 
It’s going to require ingenuity to build a trailer 
with enough speed to outdistance a tax.—Toledo 
Blade 
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A BUMPER crop of turkeys, 
~~ the largest on record, is avail- 
able for Thanksgiving Day. The 
Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that twenty million tur- 
keys have been produced this 
year, one-third more than last 


year. 
x ke 


J{NOUGH paper to supply a 

quantity double the amount 
used annually in the United 
States could be manufactured 
from wheat, oat, rye and other 
straws grown on farms in the 
central area of the United States. 
This estimate is made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in 
announcing a new process it has 
developed for making paper pulp 


out of straw. 
x * * 


"TRANSPORTATION and in- 

dustrial hazards are the two 
most important causes of acci- 
dents. Dr. John J. Moorehead 
of Columbia University attributes 
three-fifths of all injuries to 
transportation accidents and one- 
fifth to industrial causes. Among 
sports football is the most hazard- 
ous, polo is the second most dan- 
gerous. Wrestling ranks third. 

x * * 

\VASHINGTON and San Fran- 

cisco rank first and second 
among cities of the world in the 
number of telephones per person 
of population. 

kk * 

TO demonstrate new methods 

of practical adult education 
for citizenship, 20 public forum 
centers are to be conducted this 
year under the expanded Public 
Forum Project of the United 
States Office of Education. The 
10 forum centers now being op- 
erated are to be augmented by 10 
additional centers which will be 
financed with money from a $330,- 
000 fund which has been allotted 
for the additional projects and 
continuation of the existing 


program. 
xk 


(COLLEGES are reporting a 
marked increase in enrollment 
in vocational courses as compared 
with liberal arts courses this year. 
The trend is attributed to greater 
desire among students for courses 
which are apt to insure quick em- 
ployment after graduation. 
xk * 
LARGER quantities of dia- 
monds were imported ipto 
this country last year than ever 
befor, the total quantity being 
three-fourths greater than in 
1934, 
xk 
HIGH school juniors and sen- 
iors have an orportunity to 
win a first prize ox $500 in cash 
and a $200 travel allowance for a 
trip to Washington, as well as 
other smaller prizes, in an essay 
contest announced by the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute. Subject of 
the essay is, “The Importance of 
Mosquito Control and the Gorgas 
Memorial.” All inquiries con- 
cerning the contest and all man- 
uscripts should be submitted to 
the Institute in Washington. 
Closing date of contest is Feb. 
15, 1937. 
kk * 
WHILE a Governor may either 
appoint a United States Sen- 
ator to fill a vacancy or call a 
special election, there is no such 
option as to any vacancy in the 
House. Every Representative 
must be chosen either at a gen- 
eral or special election. 
x * * 
[N the event of death of a Presi- 
dent-elect, the Vice President- 
elect automatically would be- 
come President on inauguration 
day, but if both should die, or 
fail to qualify, Congress is em- 
powered to provide by law for 
selection for both offices. 
kk 
WORLD-WIDE interchange of 
commercial, cultural, and edu- 
cational motion picture sound 
films is promoted by the recent 
decision of the International 
Standards Association to adopt 
American practice as to type of 
film and equipment as the univer- 
sal standard. Heretofore Amer- 
ican practice has differed from 
_ Europe's. 
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4. Police Guard Polls—Just in Case 


5. The End of All Campaigns—Election Night 
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When America Goes 
To the Polls 


HE bugle call is sounding for the 
quadrennial event in national 
politics. 

A record-breaking army of voters, 
estimated by legislative experts at the 
Capitol at Washington at more than 
43,000,000 will troop to the polls on 
Nov. 3 in every city, town and village 
in the 48 States. About 20,000,000 of 
them will be women. 

It is the Presidential election and 
the general election for State offices, 
for all Representatives in Congress 
and a third of the United States 
Senate. 

The millions of men and women on 
the qualified lists of their communi- 
ties will show their choice, as to the 
Presidential campaign tickets, by 
casting their votes for 531 Presidential 
electors earmarked as to party affilia- 
tion by party name or emblem or both. 
The 531 number is based on the total 
number of members of both Houses 
in Congress. 

Presidential electors so chosen will 
meet later in their respective States 
and by ballot determine the electoral 
vote of their particular States for 
President and Vice President. Upon 
their official reports, Congress, in 
joint session, will count the electoral 
votes on Jan. 6. The Presidential in- 
auguration is Jan. 20. 


NEW TENURE OF OFFICE 

This is the Presidential background 
of Election Day, the first time a Presi- 
dent of the United States is chosen 
under the 20th Amendment to the 
Constitution, the so-called “lame duck 
amendment” for expediting the inau- 
guration of a new President and the 
convening of a new Congress after 
election. 

At the same time there will be 
elected 36 Senators and all 435 Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 33 Governors 
of States and thousands of others in 
State, County and local offices, big 
and little. Hundreds of amendments 
to State constitutions are up for ap- 
proval or rejection. 

Generally the registration is a 
month or so ahead of election but 
registration periods have ranged from 
Aug. 26 in Massachusetts to Nov. 2 in 
South Dakota. Part of a crowd of 
25,000 electors before an Ohio elec- 
tion board is shown in Photo No. 1. 

Louisiana and Maine are bell- 
wether States in elections. Louisiana 
last April elected State and county of- 
ficials but Nov. 3 will elect a Senator, 
members of the House, and Presiden- 
tial electors. Maine in September 
elected a Senator, Members of the 
House and State officers but will 
choose Presidential electors Nov. 3. 
Senator White of Maine is shown cast- 
ing his lucky ballot at Lewiston in 
September, as a warden watches the 
ballot box. See Photo No. 2. 


VOTING BY MACHINE 

Most States use the old ballot box 
system in which Mr. Voter drops his 
printed ballot. But about one-third 
of the States, such as New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana for example, in 
their larger cities, use voting ma- 
chines. 

These machines differ in type and 
there are always new devices being 
proposed. But generally the voter flicks 
down a lever in front of the name of 
his favorite candidate for each office. 
The machine records the vote and at 
the same time automatically counts 
it so that the total votes cast for each 
candidate is automatically registered 
as the polls close. 

These machines have been used for 
nearly 35 years, gradually coming into 
vogue for speeding the count. Their 
use in all the larger cities in New 
York State will be mandatory there 
beginning in 1938, though not required 
even then in some small communities. 
A voting machine used in New York 
City is shown in Photo No. 3. 


LATE VOTE IN NEW YORK 

Oftimes the qualification of voters 
is challenged and there is always 
somewhere friction between party 
workers at the polls. So in large cities 
and many times in smaller ones police- 
men stand guard at election booths, to 
protect the ballot box or machine and 
to maintain order. See Photo No. 4. 

From sunrise to sunset is time for 
voting in many, places but States dif 
fer. Generally the polls are open from 
9 a.m. to5 p.m. In New York State 
this year, because of the heavy regis- 
tration, the polls will be open from 6 
a. m, to 9 p. m. 

Election night in all cities is a gala 
event. Thousands of people surge and 
shout in downtown sections. Large 
details of police work overtime to 
maintain order. A glimpse of election 
night at Times Square, in the gay 
white way of New York City, as a 
metropolitan newspaper flashes elec- 
tion bulletins to the crowd is shown 
in Photo No. 5. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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NEW AIDS FOR BLIND: 


WPA'S BRAILLE 


HE blind in some 78 schools 

of the nation are going to 
have the opportunity of study- 
ing history and geography from 
new Braille maps. It will be 
the first time that they have had 
the equipment to study history 
by this method, 


The Works Progress Administra- 
tion is in the process of distributing 
these 45,000 maps, Mrs. Ellen S. 
Woodward, Assistant Administrator 
in charge of Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects, announced on Oct. 
19. They were produced at the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, Wat- 
ertown, Mass., as a Works Progress 
Administration project. 

Many of the maps illustrate im- 
portant periods in history while 
others are up-to-date maps of every 
State in the nation and every coun- 
try in the world. They are made of 
paper, as those made from wood 
were found to be too expensive and 
bulky for classroom use. 

This modern map-making process 
was developed at the Institution 
through the perfection of two in- 
ventions to improve embossing 
methods. Forty-four workers, ten 
of them blind, have been employed 
on the project. 

In preparing the sets, which are 
distributed to schools in lots of 400 
each, the workers first prepare 
three simple types. The first is an 
outline map with dots and dashes 
to indicate boundaries. The second 
is a physical map with masses of 
large raised dots to indicate moun- 
tains and masses of tiny dots to 
show bodies of water. The third is 
a political map with capitols sym- 


bolized by large dots with rings 
around them and other cities by 


smaller dots. 


By running their fingers repeat- 
edly over maps of their home city, 
blind children at the Perkins Insti- 
tution have visualized the routes 
and points of interest so success- 
fully as to instruct the guides who 
were leading them. 

“Historical maps for the blind 
have, heretofore, been unobtainable 
and the sum total of paper maps in 
Braille from all sources, including 
England, has been small,” Dr. Ga- 
briel Farrell, director of the Perkins 
Institution and the WPA project, 
explained in discussing the new 
maps. 

When the map-making project 
ends, WPA workers at the Institu- 
tion will be employed in making 
models, appliances and diagrams to 
instruct the blind in architecture 
and science. 

Experiments prior to the distribu- 
tion of the maps showed that in 
many cases a much more accurate 
impression of geographical knowl- 


edge was gained by the blind than | 


in the case of those with unim- 
paired sight. 

Keen interest has been shown by 
blind youngsters in maps of their 
own local centers. This has led of- 
ficials in charge to plan city maps in 
Braille. The first of these will cover 
Boston with other cities to follow. 


The maps are available not only | 


to those in schools for the blind but 


also to those living in the darkness | 
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Get Genuine Bayer Aspirin 
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at any drug store. 

Two full dozen now, in a flat 
pocket tin, for 25¢! Try this new 
package. Enjoy the real Bayer 
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BAYER ASPIRIN — not by the 
name“‘aspirin” alone when you buy. 
Get it next time you want quick 
relief. 
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of their own homes. Individuals de- | 


siring the Braille maps may secure 
them by making application through 
their local Works Progress Admin- 
istration offices. 
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+ ECHO OF 1932 CAMPAIGN RECALLED BY SENATOR VANDENBERG + 


VIOLATION 
and campaign 
President Roosevelt 
charged by Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michi- 
gan in a radio speech Oct. 17, 
in which he sought to intro- 
duce the novelty of a campaign 
“debate” with the President by 
interpolating phonograph rec- 
ords of excerpts from 1932 and 
1933 Roosevelt speeches as ut- 


of platform 
pledges 


was 


by 


tered by Mr. Roosevelt's own 
voice. 
On ground that this tech- 


violated Columbia Broad- 
rules against 


nique 
casting System 
use of electrical transcriptions 
on its network, the Vandenberg 
address was cut out by a third 
of the stations on the network 
and broadcast only in part by 
some of the others. 

The incident led to Republi- 
and a Federal 
Commission 


can protests 
Communications 
decision to consider complaints 
in the case. 

Following is the full text of 
the Senator's semi-suppressed 
speech, with the recorded quo- 
tations from President Roose- 
velt’s printed 
italics: 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: 
spectfully address myself to Mr. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in his 
personal capacity in this campaign, 
as a candidate for reelection to the 
Presidency of the United States. 
May I ask you Mr. Roosevelt, to re- 
fresh my recollection as to precisely 
what you said regarding the Con- 
stitution of the United States when 
you were inagurated as President? 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: “I, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute 
the office as President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United 
States, so help me God.” 


COURT'S “WARNING” CITED 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: That 
was a supremely solemn obligation, 
Mr. Roosevelt. Within it is contained 
our basic warrant for the faithful 
maintenance of the American form 
of government. The Supreme Court 
warned, in its rejection of one of 
your unconstitutional acts, that I 
quote “every journey to a forbidden 
land begins with the first step.” It is 
significant that your Administration 
has oftener collided with the Con- 
stitution and the courts than any 
other Administration in history. 

MR. PRATT (of the Republican 
National Committee in Chicago): 
Ladies and Gentlemen, this is Mr. 
Pratt speaking again. Mr. Roosevelt, 
the candidate, is here in voice but 
not in person. Through the miracle 
of science his voice has been pre- 
served. Therefore, whenever you 
hear him talk again during this 
broadcast, it will be his own actual 
voice, taken from the air in 1932 
and 1933 at the time his statements 
were made and brought to you to- 
night in this most unusual radio 
program. I now turn the micro- 
phone back to you, Senator Vanden- 
berg. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: In re- 
viewing your acceptance speech of 
four long years ago, Mr. Roosevelt, 
I am struck by your expressed de- 
votion to the late President Wilson. 
This is what you said: 


WILSONIAN HERITAGE 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: “Many of his 
captains, thank God, are still with 
us to give us wise counsel. Let us 
feel that in everything we do there 
still lives with us, if not the body, 
the great indomitable, unquench- 
able, progressive soul of’ our com- 
mander in chief, Woodrow Wilson.” 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: With 
deep veneration for the great Wilson 
memory, Mr. Roosevelt, I respect- 
fully beg to ask you to call the roll 
of his “captains,” and to tell the 
country from which of them you 
have taken counsel. 

And why do so many of them 
courageously speak out today in a 
demand for your defeat? 

The Jeffersonian Democrats, 
speaking for themselves in Detroit 
convention, said your Administration 
represents “a perversity of heart and 
spirit which can neither be remedied 
nor condoned.” 

Can Wilsonian Democrats say less 
than comparing the record of the 
last three revolutionary years with 
the following immortal Wilson 
words? I quote: 

“I do not want to live under a 
philanthropy. I do not want to be 
taken care of by the Government 
either directly or by instruments 
through which the Government is 
acting. I want only to have right 
and justice to prevail. 

“Give me right and justice and 
I will undertake to take care of my- 
self, I will not live under trustees if 
I can help it. 

“I do not care how wise, how pa- 
triotic the trustees may be. I have 


utterances in 


I re- 


‘ 


+ 


In Radio “Debate” He Introduces Phonograph Excerpts From Mr. Roosevelt's 


Speeches in the Last Campaign, Declaring Promises Were Not Fulfilled 


never heard of any group of men 
in whose hands I am willing to lodge 
the liberties of America in trust.” 

Is it not a far cry, Mr. Roosevelt, 
{from this Wilson ideal to your bu- 
reaucratic regimentation of Ameri- 
can life and livelihood, which you 
yourself confess creates instrumen- 
talities of public power which, in the 
wrong hands, would “shackle the 
liberties of the American people?” 
Was not Mr. Wilson right? Are any 
hands worthy to be trusted with 
shackles for American liberty? And 
this reminds me of something else 
you said in this connection: 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: “Note well 
that in this campaign I shall not 
the words ‘Republican party,’ 
but J shall use day in and day out, 
the words ‘Republican leadership.’ ” 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Yes; 
and isn’t it equally true that you 
rarely, if ever, used the words 
“Democratic party”? 

As a matter of reality, have you 
not formed your own—the Roosevelt 
party—which ignores the Democratic 
party in principles and traditions; 
which emasculates the basic state 
rights and home rule upon which 
democracy was founded; which 
often flirts‘ openly with socialism; 
which joins itself with radicalism 
wherever the partnership promises 
Support and votes, and which in- 
evitably trends toward what your 
Dr. Tugwell calls. “a calculated 
change of institutions”? 


“TRADITIONS” WRONG? 

“Why do you stand deserted in 
this campaign by so many of the big 
men and journals which still call 
themselves truly Democratic and 
which supported you four years 
ago? Did you plan it this way—to 
borrow another of your favorite 
phases—when you said:” 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: Let it be 
from now on the task of our party 
to break foolish traditions. We will 
break foolish traditions and leave it 


use 


to the Republican .leadership, far 


more skilled in that art, to break 
promises. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: We'll 
discuss the “art” of “broken prom- 
ises” @ little later, Mf Roosevelt. At 
the moment, I am interested in your 
contempt for our traditions. 

Which of our “traditions” do you 
consider “foolish”? How about the 
“traditions” of free enterprise and 
free men? How about the “tradi- 
tions” of maximum local self-gov- 
ernment and minimum federal in- 
terference with it? How about the 
“traditions of checks and balances 
in government, set up to save us 
from the tyrannical dictations of 
government by executive decree”? 

It is admitted that many of our 
‘traditions” have been scuttled dur- 
ing the last three years. But will 
you not tell our people what, par- 
ticular American “tradition” you 
still consider “foolish” and which 
may yet be marked for further 
Slaughter? 

Another thing in this connection. 
When you were inaugurated you an- 
ticipated the possible need for ex- 
traordinary emergency and frankly 
said: 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: It is to be 
hoped that the normal balance of 
executive and legislative authority 
may be wholly equal, wholly ade- 


quate to meet the unprecedented 





task before But it may be that 
an unprecedented demand and need 
for undelayed action may call for 
temporary departure from that nor- 
mal balance of public procedure. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Well, 
of course we were not long in de- 
parting from “normal balance.” Al- 
most immediately after your inau- 
guration the Congress speedily aban- 
doned its independent character and 
became mere ditto marks for what- 
éver mandate might reach it from 
all-powerful executive headquarters. 
We have been out of “normal bal- 
ance” ever since. 

Meanwhile, you have ceased 
speaking gingerly to us about “tem- 
porary departures.” Now you say: 
“We have undertaken a new order 
of things—a permanent readjust- 
iment of our social and economic ar- 
rangements.” No longer is there 
softly spoken approach to temporary 
innovation. 

The new order now is permanent. 
That puts the country upon fair 
notice. Decision day is Nov. 3. But 
iet’s remember on Nov. 3—decision 
day—the words of Senator Carter 


us. 


Glass, Democrat from Virginia, I 
quote: 
“The New Deal, taken all in al’, 


is not only a mistake; it is a dis- 
zrace to the nation, and the time is 


not far distant when we shall be , 
ashamed of having wandered so far | 


from the dictates of common sense 
and common honesty.” 


TAXES: NOW AND THEN 

Then, coming intimately to the 
realities, Mr. Roosevelt, may I re- 
spectfully ask what you said about 
taxes when accepting your nomina- 
lion in 1932? 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: Just one 
word or two on taxes, the tazes that 
all of us pay toward the cost of gov- 
ernment of all kinds. 

Well, I know something of tazes. 
For three long years I have been 


going up and down this country | 


preaching that Government—Fed- 


| eral and State and local—costs too 





much, I shall not stop that preach- 
ing. 

As an immediate program of ac- 
tion we must abolish useless. offices. 
We must eliminate actual present 
functions of Government—functions 
in fact that are not definitely es- 
sential to the continuance of Gov- 
ernment. 

We must merge, we must con- 
solidate subdivisions of Govern- 
ment, and, like the private citizen, 
give up luxuries which we no longer 
can afford. By our example at Wash- 
ington itself, we shall have the op- 
portunity of pointing the way of 


economy to local Government... . | 


I propose to you, my friends, and 
through you, to the nation, that 
government of all kinds, big and 
little, be made solvent and that the 
example be set by the President of 
the United States and his Cabinet. 


EXPANSION OF FEDERAL COST 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: In- 
Stead of eliminating functions 
and consolidating departments, is it 
not a fact that you have exhausted 
the alphabet in finding designations 
for new ones? 

Instead of setting an example in 
retrenchment, is it not a fact that 
you have added 400,000 job holders 
to the Federal pay rolls? 

Instead of conserving taxes, is it 








a 








not a fact that 14 new tax bills have 
been passed in your Administra- 
tion; that each annual promise of 
“no more taxes” has been followed 
within six months by new and added 
taxes; that next year’s budget is a 
billion dollars bigger than the last 
and that, despite an estimated in- 
crease of 193 per cent in tax revenues 
in 1937 over 1933, you have accumu- 
lated an actual deficit of 1300 mil- 
lion dollars in three years? 

You said you proposed to set a 
wise and prudent example in Wash- 
ington. Could any citizen who fol- 
lowed that example have escaped 
total bankruptcy? Four long years 
ago, you said: 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: Through this 
program of action we address our- 
selves to putting our own national 
house in order and making income 
balance outgo. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: But, 
Mr. Roosevelt, this is 1936 and we 
are still spending $2 for every dollar 
the Treasury takes in. We have had 
plenty of programs for more income 
but none for less outgo. 

Where is the promised balance? 
Even our relief costs go up as our 
relief necessities go down. 

Don’t mistake me. Rational re- 
lief expenditures were necessary. In- 
deed, you said something on this 
subject. Some of your words were 
these: 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: I have fa- 
vored the use of certain types of 
public works as a further emergency 
means of stimulating employment 


and the issuance of bonds to pay for | 


public works, but I have pointed out 
that no economic end is served if we 
merely build without building for a 
necessary purpose. 


SOME UNUSUAL SPENDINGS 
SENATOR VANDENBERG: A nec- 
essary purpose! That’s the point! 


But did you not condemn your own | 


CWA by describing it as the futile 
process of raking leaves from one 
side of the street to the other? 

Is there a necessary purpose in 
such phantom undertakings as the 


| $200,000,000 Florida canal which no | 








| 


responsible ocean navigator would 
approve and few, if any, would use 
if ever built? 


Is there a necessary purpose in | 
using relief funds to study such | 


things as “movement of peoples in 
the second millenium” and “the geo- 
graphical distribution of ancient 
fibulae?” 

Is there a necessary purpose in 
fabulous dog pounds and isolated 
golf course and—this particularly— 
in maintaining a vast and needless 
wasteful political supervision of re- 
lief administration which too fre- 
quently plays politics with human 
misery and causes even Mr. Hopkins 
to wash his hands of what he calls 
the dumb politicians? 

Just what is the measure of a 
necessary purpose, Mr. Roosevelt? I 
confess that I should call it a 
necessary purpose to quit most of 
this portion of the spending spree. 
and to substitute what I should call 
Landon common sense. 


QUERY ANENT DR. TUGWELL 
Incidentally, I wonder if you 
think Dr. Tugwell serves a necessary 


purpose? I am not referring now to . 


his anxiety to make us over into a 
planned society to fit his startling 
blue prints. I am referring to some 





of his resettlement schemes. I know 
your are partial to his ideas because 
you said: 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: Hand in 
hand with this we must frankly 
recognize the over-balance of popu- 
lation in our industrial centers and, 
by engaging on a national scale in 
a redistribution, endeavor to provide 
a better use of the land for those 
best fitted for the land. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: A very 
pretty theory. But it has cost as 
much as $20,500 per homestead to 
settle some of your redistributed 
tamilies, Mr. Roosevelt, and it has 
cost as much as $12,000 per 40 acre 
farm to redistribute some of your 
farmers. 

Some of your ready made com- 
munities already are just broken 
dreams. But the bills remain to be 
paid. Are such things “necessary 
purposes” when you are entirely 
surrounded by deficit and debt? 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCARCITY 

But let’s get along—-speaking of 
agriculture, our important interest 
is the philosophy of artificial 
scarcity. You said this very inter- 
esting thing: 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: We are 
stricken by no plague of locusts. 
Compare with the perils which our 
forefathers conquered because they 
believed and were not afraid, 


we | 


have still much to be thankful for. | 


Nature still offers her bounty, and 
human efforts have multiplied it. 
Plenty is at our door step, but a 
generous use of it languishes in the 
very sight of the supply. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: In- 
deed, yes. Our scarcity does not 
come from locusts. It comes partially 
from drought—and more generally 
from your Mr. Secretary Henry Wal- 
lace. I may add that no one seems 
to mistake the drought for a bless- 
ing. Anyway, we are now importing 
foreign corn and wheat! 


Which reminds me that Thomas | 


Jefferson [a once highly respected 
authority] said: 

“Were we directed from Washing- 
ton vyhen to sow and when to reap 
we should soon want bread.” 

And here we are! Nature still 
offers her bounty. Yes. But, under 
the New Deal, human efforts do not 
multiply it. They divide and destroy 
it. They substitute the swivel chair 
infatuations of overlords at Wash- 
ington for the infinite wisdom of 
reliable Providence. Plenty at our 
door step? Yes. And how prophetic 
you were when you said: 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: But a gen- 
erous use of it languishes in the 
very sight of the supply. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: A per- 
fect definition of what happened, by 
purpose and design, when your ad- 
ministration deliberately destroyed 
food in the presence of hunger. Do 
you say: “We planned it this way?” 
Is this philosophy of scarcity to con- 
tinue? Are there to be more gar- 
gantuan pig obituaries? 


WHAT IS AMERICA’S PROBLEM? 
Are we wrong in insisting that 
America’s problem is under con- 
sumption rather than overproduc- 
tion? Why are we wrong in assert- 
ing that when all Americans are 
properly fed and clothed and housed 
there will be busy work of all? And 


why doesn’t this apply to industry 


as well? You said in 1933: 


ROOSEVELT VOICE: More im- 
portant, a host of unemployed citi- 
zens face the grim problem of ezis- 
tence, and an equally great number 
toil with little return. Only a foolish 
optimist can deny the dark realities 
of the moment. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: De- 
spite a welcome upturn in our eco- 
nomic life, which, however, lags un- 
fortunately behind recovery in 14 
other important countries of the 
world—would it not be a “foolish 
optimist,” Mr. Roosevelt, who would 
deny that we still have almost as 
many unemployed citizens as when 
you assessed the dark realities of 
1933? Is it not true that hosts of 
unemployed citizens still face the 
grim problem of existence, and an 
equally great number toil with little 
return—particularly in WPA? 

We take the position that there 
are more jobs in free American en- 
terprise than in all the applied so- 
cialism that can seek to control in- 
dustry and ration work from a cen- 
tral industrial despotism in Wash- 





ington, operated by bureaucrats who | 


never met a pay roll in their lives. 
We take the position that only “fool- 
ish optimists” deny today’s crying 
need to give legitimate American 
American business a fair chance. 


BUSINESS FEAR vs. RECOVERY 

It and it alone can reemploy these 
millions who deserve work instead 
of doles. What holds it back? In 
my humble judgment you partially 
said it in a pregnant sentence: 





you have adopted, is clear. I accept 
it 100 per cent. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: But! 
Instead of reducing Federal expendi- 
tures 25 per cent, you have increased 
them 72 per cent. Then, your plat- 
form said: I quote, “We favor main- 
tenance of the national credit by a 
Federal budget annually balanced 
on the basis of accurate executive 
estimates within revenue”—and 
what did you say? 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: That admir- 
able document, the platform which 
you have adopted, is clear. I accept 
it 100 per cent. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Butl 
None of your budgets has been with- 
in gunshot of balance, and you now 
say to have kept this promise would 
have been acrime. Then your plat- 
form said: “We advocate a sound 
currency to be preserved at all haz- 
ards,” and what did you say? 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: I accept it 
100 per cent. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: In- 
stead, we have an uncertain cur- 
rency which is at the mercy of presi- 
dential whim. We have repudiated 
our gold promises for the first time 
any government promise was ever 
repudiated. We play with gold, we 
toy with silver, we revel in green- 
backs based on debt, and we even 
have created executive authority to 
start the naked printing presses. 
We have devalued our money and 
may do so again. 


BALANCE “ON A TRAPEZE” 

We have put two billion dollars 
in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to peg the price of money— 
and we have said by law that no 


| person shall ever be allowed to ask 


him and the President what he has 


| done with the money. 


ROOSEVELT VOICE: So, first of | 


all let me assert my firm belief that 
the only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself—nameless unreasoning, 
unjustified terror which paralizes 
needed efforts to convert retreat 
into advance. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: But, 
unfortunately this fear is not name- 
less and it is not unjustified. 

It is fear that needlessly, puni- 
tive, harassing, meddling, regiment- 
ing policies again will, at any mo- 


| ment, end our breathing spell and 








loss us once more to devastating ex- 
periments. 


Our money is good because the 
country is good. But how much 
longer can even husky Uncle Sam 
maintain his balance on a flying 
trapeze? 

Time forbids an extension of the 
inventory. I simply listen, once 
more and finally, to your sturdy 


| words: 


It is fear that more competitive | 


Government in business will make 
private business activity and private 
investment impossible. 

It is fear that multiplied extrava- 
gance and pyramided taxation will 
consume the substance needed in 
trade and employment; or that mul- 
tiplied inflation—whether it be more 
bond backed debt-money or whether 
it be straight printing press money— 
will make profitable progress impos- 
sible. 

Even though this fear be unrea- 
soning, and you may think unjusti- 
fied, it is too often fear of what 
Washington will do. It’s too often 
fear of you! 


SAYS PROMISES WERE BROKEN 

Just one thing more I must refer 
to. You were talking a little while 
ago, Mr. Roosevelt, about broken 
promises. How stands the record of 
your Administration upon this score? 

The platform upon which you were 
elected said: I quote, “We advocate 
an immediate drastic reduction of 
governmental expenditures ... to 
accomplish a saving of not less than 
25 per cent in the cost’ of Federal 
Government”—and what did you 
say? 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: That admir- 
able document, the platform which 








Gov. Landon’s Plea For Preservation of the ‘American System’ 


Full text of address delivered 
by Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas, Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, at Phoenix, 
Arizona, Oct. 21. 


‘OR this neighborly welcome 
Phoenix and to Arizona I thank 
you and ~your fellow. citizens 
throughout the State most heartily. 
My only regret is that my visit can- 
not be longer here and that I can- 
not follow it up by visiting the other 
cities and towns of this progressive 
commonwealth. 

As a Kansan, I naturally feel at 
home among the people of this 
Southwest country. In Kansas we 
look upon you as our neighbors in 
the national household. 
our problems are your problems 
also. We share your pride in the 
honesi toil, the self-denial, the cour- 
age and common sense that have 
made and will keep this region “The 
Homestead of the Free.” 

As I came across your State from 
California today I could not but re- 
call that Arizona contributed the 


| 48th star to our flag. It was the ad- 


mission of your State which brought 
fully under the Constitution and 
into the Union the whole of our 
great country from coast to coast. 
Tonight I wish to discuss with you 
in the short time at my disposal 
how we can best keep the union of 
the 48 States on a firm foundation. 


to | 


That is the fundamental issue as 
I see it in this campaign—whether 
we shall maintain our American 
system of government or whether 
we shall surrender it for another and 
very different system. 


ISSUE HE PLACES FIRST 


This is a question above party, a 


serious consideration, not as Demo- 
crats or Republicans, but as Ameri- 
cans. 

Through the Constitution our 
forefathers gave the government 
they established certain rights and 
duties. But they specifically kept 
for themselves and their children 
the right to live their own lives, to 


| speak freely, to write freely and to 


Many of | 


worship according to the dictates 
of conscience. 

Our government of delegated 
powers under which the liberties of 
each of us are preserved has so long 
been a part of our lives that we 
have taken it all as pretty much for 
granted. But recent events have 
made us more keenly aware of the 


have a choice between the American | 


system they always have known 
and an opposite system. This will 
determine whether they and their 
children will remain a free people, 
capable of self-government, or be 
dominated by an all-powerful cen- 
tral authority. We have watched 


| this very thing happen in other na- 
| question that challenges our most | 7, : — 


tions in recent years. 


FEARS A NEW SYSTEM 

I am not questioning the human- 
itarian intentions of the present 
Administration. But I do wish to 
point out the threatening character 
of the means the Administration 
uses to carry out its intentions. 

There can be no question as to the 
road down which we are being led. 
Regimentation of the individual and 
curb of his liberties underlie every 
one of the New Deal’s plans. 

They have allowed nothing to de- 


| ter them in their plan to make over 


value of our time-tested system. We 


see its merits by contrast with the 
opposite forms of government now 
creeping over the world—forms un- 
der which all power is placed in the 
hands of a ruler with the people 
getting only such incidental liber- 
ties as he allows to trickle down to 
them. 


our political, social and economic 
life. 

The Supreme Court already has 
ruled many of these plans contrary 
to our Constitution. Unfortunately, 
we are left in doubt that the present 
Administration regards this not as 


| 
| 


an end to their efforts but only as a | 


minor barrier to be circumvented if 
it can’t be hurdled. 
SAYS THREAT IS PRESSING 


This threatened change in our 
form of government is not remote. 


Today the people of this country | Its effects will strike directly into | 


the homes, jobs and lives of every 
one of. us. The reality of it is but 
too well known to us. 

During the time we have seen 
laws that told to farmers 
they could plant in 


what | 
their fields. | 


Other measures have told workers 


how many hours they could stay 
at their tasks. Certain regulations 
have limited industry in how much 
it could produce. We see in the 
present administration of the graz- 
ing act another example of Federal 
bureaucracy run wild. 


DANGER OF REGULATION 


| charter of our freedom must 


If by one means or another rights | 


to regulate can be set up, such 
regulations will not stop with tell- 


of Government 


not changed their ideas. They are 
only biding their time until they 
can put them into full effect. 


OUR “CHARTER OF FREEDOM” 

In conclusion let me repeat what 
I said when I accepted the nomina- 
tion of my party for Presidency. I 
would not have you believe that I 
think the Constitution is above 
criticism. The people have the right 
by the means they have prescribed 
to amend the Constitution as they 
see fit. I do believe, however, that 
the underlying principles of that 
be 
maintained if we are to continue to 
go forward under the protection of 


our American form of Government. 


ing farmers how many bushels of | 


potatoes they can harvest. 

If this power of regulation shall 
be fully established it wil! then be 
argued there is equal authority to 
tell a man to cease farming entirely 
and start digging ditches or to order 
women to cease wearing silk and 
rayon hose and to begin wearing 
cotton ones. 

Or to order ail working men to 


work twice their present hours at. 


half their present pay. And the 
working men would have no more 
recourse than farmers whose good 
sense rebelled against some of the 
mandatory crop control laws of the 
recent past. 

The men who framed and forced 


the passage of these measures have | 


As we have grown in strength 
and matured in age and wisdom, 
as our lives have broadened and 
deepened, and as more experience 
has come to us, we can see new 
right things to do, and old wrong 
things to wipe away. But every- 
thing we need we may reach for and 
take withirl the great principles of 
government under which the na- 
tion has grown from strength to 
strength. 

The new right things may be done 
and the old wrong things wiped 
away, as I believe, without destroy- 
ing the freedom which comes to us 
from our fathers. It is in this faith 
that I take may stand on the Ameri- 
can system of government against 
all comers. 





| chat. 


THOSE PLATFORM PLEDGES 

ROOSEVELT VOICE: That admir- 
able document, the platform which 
you have adopted, is clear. I accept 
it 100 per cent. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Then 
I give you the verdict of Professor 
James Truslow Adams, internation- 
ally noted historian, in his latest 
work which is significantly titled 
“The Living Jefferson.” Says Pro- 
fessor Adams: 

“IT cannot recall any other Presi- 
dent and party which has gone so 
far in the solemnity of their pledges; 
nor do I recall any other such re- 
pudiation of them.” 

Yesterday's utterly shattered 
promises emphasize and prove the 
absolute impossibility of relying 
upon any of today’s assurance for 
tomorrow. 

And this concludes our fireside 
It has been dissective of the 


| regord. The record is part of every 
| earnest citizen’s consideration as he 





contemplates his November respon- 
sibility. 

The question is—Shall we vote for 
more of the same; or shall we sup- 
port the cause of faithful Constitu- 
tionalism, solvent government, hu- 
mane and national liberalism, free 
men and Landon common sense? 
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+ SAVING PROFIT SYSTEM: PRESIDENTS MESSAGE TO BUSINESS + 


+ 


APPEALING to the record of 
~~ his Administration as proof 
of his faith in the capitalistic 
system, President Roosevelt 
tells business that his Adminis- 
tration has sought to guarantee 
the survival of private enterprise 
by guaranteeing the conditions 
in which it can work. His ad- 
dress was delivered on Oct. 23 
in a telephonic hook-up to 18 
banquets of business men ar- 
ranged by the Good Neighbor 
League. It follows in full text. 


When these dinners of business 
men throughout the country were 
first organized, I was asked to 
talk specifically for the business 
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Free Enterprise 
| 


men of the Nation. But I said that 
it was impossible to make a speech 
for business men as members of a 
separate and distinct occupation 
from the rest of the people in Amer- 
ica. There cannot be one type of 
speech for business men and an- 


| other type of speech for industrial 


workers and for farmers. 

We have no separate interests in 
America. There is nothing to say to 
one group that ought not to be said 
to all groups. What is good for one 
ought to be good for all. We can 
make our machinery of private en- 
terprise work only so long as it does 
not benefit one group at the ex- 
pense of another. 

No one in the United States ke- 
lieves more firmly than I in the sys- 
tem of private business, private 
property and private profit. No Ad- 
ministration in the history of our 
country has done more for it. It was 
this Administration which dragged 
it back out of the pit into which it 
had fallen in 1933. 


QUICK, DRASTIC ACTION 

If the Administration had had 
the slightest inclination to change 
that system, all that it would have 
had to do was to fold its hands and 
wait—let the system continue to de- 
fault to itself and to the public. 

Instead we did what the previous 





Declared Saved by Guarantee of Conditions For Its Survival— 


Loosening Monopolists’ Grip on Government 





Administration had declined to do 
through all the years of the depres- 
sion—we acted quickly and drastic- 
ally to save it. It was because of our 
belief in private enterprise that we 

| acted—because of our faith in the 

| essential and fundamental virtue of 
democracy and our conviction that 
individual initiative and _ private 
profit served it best. 


THE MIDDLE ROAD 
You who read the business sec- 
tions of the newspapers, the finan- 
| clal and commercial reports know 
| what we did and what its results 
have been. 

But as your profits return and the 
values of your securities and invest- 
ments come back, do not forget the 
lessons of the past. 

We must hold constantly to the 
resolve never again to become com- 
mitted to the philosophy of the 
boom era, to individualism run wild, 
to the false promise that American 
business was great because it had 
built up financial control of indus- 
trial production and distribution in 
the hands of a few individuals and 
corporations by the use of other 
people’s money; that government 
should be ever ready to purr against 
the legs of high finance; that the 
benefits of the free competitive sys- 





Full text of address delivered 
by President Roosevelt at the 
State Capitol, Providence, R. 
i., Oct. 21, 


am standing on the steps of the 

of the Capitol of a State so in- 
dependent that it did not ratify the 
Constitution of the United States 
until two years after it was in effect. 
Around me lies the most highly in- 
austrial and densely populated State 
in the country 

I could speak to no people who bet- 
ter understand the interdependence 
of modern economic life. 

I have said that what the present 
National Administration has 
to do was to adjust statecraft to 
reality—the reality of 48 States 
which have agreed to live together 
in a machine age. 

When this Administration came to 
Washington March 4, 1933, the ma- 
chine of our national economy had 
completely broken down. For 12 
years it had been neglected by those 
who believed that machines did not 
need tending. We tried to rebuild 
that machine, to modernize it and to 
turn on the purchasing power. 


It was the biggest peacetime job 


tried | 
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+ President Defends Spending + 


ever attempted. It called for energy 
in a hundred directions at once, for 
imagination, for willingness to face 
facts. 

Because it was a modern machine 
it needed money in circulation to 
get it going and keep it going. 
Therefore, we had to obtain pur- 
chasing power for the farmer, work 
for the unemployed, loans to indus- 
try, safety and courage for banks. 

How much did we spend? Enough 
to get results—enough to be sure not 
to fail. There would have been no 
second chance if we had failed once. 

You and I are used to venturing 
capital to gain profits. And in these 
three ana a half years our venture 
has succeeded. 

Prosperity measured in dollars is 
coming back. There are none 
among you to deny it. But there is 
a higher measure for prosperity— 
the measure of permanency—the 
measure of security. 

We seek not the prosperity of 1929 
but the kind which will mean to 
every American family an assur- 
ance of safety of the home, safety 
of old age, safety of savings, safety 
of employment. 

You have been told of regimen- 
tation. I am opposed to the kind 
of regimentation under which you 
labored and suffered in the days of 
the false prosperity and in the days 
of the great depression. 


We believe that people are even 
more important than machines. We 
believe that the material resources 
of America should serve the human 
resources of America. 

We will not again allow people to 
be regimented by selfish minorities 
into bankruptcies and breadlines. 

I wish that on this visit I might 
stay longer. But I know Rhode Is- 
land, its cities, its waters and its 
valleys. I carry to you the same 
message I have given in the West 
and in the South—you are a vital 
and necessary part of a united 

| whole. Your Federal Government 
seeks your well-being for your own 
sake and for the sake of your sister 
| States. 





Alaskan “Pioneer” Colony 
Ready for the Winter 


.HE 159 persons formerly 8n di- 
~~ rect relief in Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin who two years 
ago decided to try their fortune as 
colonists in the Matanuska Valley, 
| Alaska, are facing their second Win- 
ter with a high degree of optimism, 
Col. Otto F. Ohlson, general man- 
ager of the Alaska Railway and 
president of the Alaska Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation, declared 
in Washington on October 26. 
After having provided for their 
own needs, the colonists will have 
deposited in the community ware- 
house 100,000 pounds of vegetables 
by the time the season ends. Each 
colonist is living in his own home 
with a 40-acre tract of land to clear. 
At the community center in Pal- 
mer a modern hospital of 22 beds, a 
central schoolhouse, teachers’ 
quarters, creamery, cannery, power 
plant and warehouses have been 
completed and are in operation. A 
radio station, houses for the admin- 
istrative staff and an additional 
warehouse are now under construc- 
j tion. . 


from the top to the bottom; and 


above all, that government had no | 


right, in any way, to interfere with 


those who were using the system of 
private profit to the damage of the | 


| THE GRIP OF MONOPOLY 


we paid for not facing intelligently 


rest of American citizens. 
Collapse of business was the price 


the problems of private enterprise 
in a modern world. 


There were those who advised ex- | 
treme courses in the days of the | 


crisis in 1933. Many said the defla- 


tion should take its course, wiping | 
out in bankruptcy all but a handful | 


of the strongest. 


Some, including many business 


men, urged that the only solution | 


was for government to take every- 
thing over and run things itself. 


We took the middle road. We used | 
avail- | 
able only to government, to permit | 


the facilities and resources 
individual enterprise to resume its 
normal functions in a socially sound 


competitive order. We provided 


| piece by piece. 


credit at one end of the business 
mechanism and purchasing power 
at the other. The broken pipes of 
the circulatory system of business 
have been welded together again. 


An overwhelming majority of in- 


| dependent individual business men 





approve in their hearts what we did 
| a few employers to frighten their 


to save American business. I am 
equally sure that a handful of mo- 


nopolistic business men hate what | 


we did for American business. Busi- 
ness had become regimented. Free 
enterprise was being gobbled up 
Economic control of 
business in these few persons had 
developed into political control of 
government itself. They did not 
want us to take American business 
out of their grip. 

But we not only have freed gov- 
ernment from their domination; we 
are now freeing business also from 
their domination. 





| 


| 


We have 
monopoly by taking from monopo- 
lists their chief tools—the devices of 
high finance. 


We are resolved to keep politics | 
But at the same | 


out of business. 
time we ask that business refrain 
from coercion in politics. 


men resent the present attempts by 


employees by misrepresentation. 


For example, a few employers are ' 


spreading half-truths about the So- 
cial Security Law, half-truths that 
tell the workers only of the workers’ 
contribution, and fail to mention 
the employers’ contribution. They 
conceal from the workers the fact 
that for every dollar which the em- 
ployee contributes, the employer also 
contributes a dollar, and that both 
dollars are held in a Government 
trust fund solely for the social secur- 
ity of the workers. 


Things like this bring certain 





loosened the grip of 


Not only | 
wage-earners but nearly all business | 


types of employers into disrepute 
with other employers and with the 
great mass of our citizens. The real 
objective of this minority is the re- 
peal of any form of social security 
to which they themselves have to 
contribute. For many years the rec- 
ord shows that this minority has 
been willing to take only a plan of 
unemployment insurance and old- 
age pensions to which the workers 
would be the sole contributers and 
which would cost the employers 
nothing at all. 

All we ask of business and for 
business is the greater good of the 
greater number—fair treatment by 
it and fair treatment for it. We are 
reaching for security—the security 
which comes from an intelligent and 
honorable system of interdependent 
economics which every business man 
as well as every one else can trust 
and into which he can venture with 
confidence. 

We seek to guarantee the survival 
of private enterprise by guarantee- 
ing conditions in which it can work. 

We seek to insure the material 
well-being of America, and to make 
more firm the real foundations of 
a lasting democracy. 
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TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


all the 


LWAYS on its ear. This is a topsy-turvy 
world for a bottle of Heinz ketchup. 


Things start humming at any table when 

it goes the rounds. This luscious thick- 

pouring sauce is made of Heinz pedigreed 

red-ripe tomatoes and a bevy of rare and 
exotic spices. A touch of ketch- 
up makes the whole world akin. 
Heigh-ho! Right now they'll 
be’tipping Heinz famous ketchup 
bottles at a smorgasbord in 
Stockholm. And adding a dash 
of Heinz-made zest to a curry 
of prawns in Bengal. 


Here in its native land, Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup reigns un- 
disputed— Meal Enlivener No. 1. 


Join the merry ketchup-tipping 
at table and range. A dash of 
Heinz ketchup will fire your 
cooking with real taste- appeal. 
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GOV. LANDON'S BID FOR VOTES 


a ee 


FULL text of the address de- 

livered by Gov. Landon of 
Kansas, Republican nominee 
for President, at a rally in Ok- 
lahoma City, Oct. 23. 


AYING a visit to Oklahoma and to 
; your city is always a genuine de- 
* light to me. It is like visiting with 
4 a next door neighbor who has been 
* an intimate friend for many years. 
+ Your State and my State are neigh- 
bors. We understand each other. 
* We know each other’s problems. 
More than that—I have many 
} warm personal associations with 
' your State. Today I count many of 
* my closest friends among the people 
‘ of Oklahoma. 
I first worked in Oklahoma as a 
_ very young man nearly 30 years 
- ago. That was on a pipeline gang. 
‘ We were putting in a line both 
north and south of McAlester. I 
' remember my first travels through 
* your State. I can remember to this 
day what a treat it was to get into 
‘ McAlester on a Sunday. 
even have a horse and buggy. I rode 
‘ in an old-fashioned buckboard. It 
; was pretty hard going in those days. 
* We were doing well if we averaged 
' six miles an hour. A little later we 
got the automobile. But it still took 
us four hours to drive through the 
Osage country from Bartlesville to 
Pawhuska. Now it has become a 
simple job to journey several hun- 
; dred miles in a single day. So I 


--- 


———_sc- eee 


I didn’t | 





have seen with my own eyes our | 


* communities 
closer and closer together. 


’ AS BETWEEN NEIGHBORS 

' I have been in almost every part 
' of this State. I am well acquainted 
! with it from the Western Panhandle 


; to the Kiamichi Mountains. More 
; than that, I am one of you. I pay 
‘ taxes in Oklahoma. And I fre- 


* quently run down to look over my 
‘ leases and prope.'ties in your State. 
' §o talking to Oklahomans is not 
; & new experience for me. But it is 
a new, and a most gratifying, expe- 
} rience to be introduced by your dis- 
. tinguished former Governor, William 
H. Murray. 
Gov. Murray has a record of serv- 


, ice that goes far beyond his splendid. 


‘ record as Governor. He represented 
‘the people faithfully and well 
‘throughout his long and distin- 
* guished service in Congress. He was 
| president of the convention that 
gave Oklahoma its present constitu- 
} tion. 
+. Gov. Murray has won national 
: recognition as a liberal and a pro- 
! gressive. But all his life he has been 
, a straight party Democrat. His po- 
‘ litical friends and associates have 
‘ always been in the Democratic 
* party. He has suffered many attacks 
‘at the hands of Republicans—and 
- he has returned them blow for blow, 
as the Republicans well remember. 


+ CROSSING PARTY LINES 
' There are many people in this 
; country who are not closely affili- 
i ated with either party. Sometimes 
‘they vote Republican; sometimes 
‘they vote Democratic. But for a 
strict party man, there has been but 
‘one standard of political conduct— 
, party regularity. You people of Okla- 
' homa fully realize what loyalty to 
! the Democratic party has meant in 
‘ this State. 
You know, therefore, what it 
‘means when a former Democratic 
‘Governor with a lifelong record of 
party regularity introduces the Re- 
‘publican nominee for the presi- 
*dency. It means severing political 
‘friendships of long standing. It 
‘means opening himself to political 
‘ penalties in the years to come. It 
‘means endangering the whole po- 
| litical future of many of his royal 
| supporters of the past. This is not 
‘an easy thing to do. Only one who 
has been in politics can appreciate 
‘fully how great the issue must be 
to cause a recognized leader to leave 
‘his party. Only a threat to our form 
of Government itself could cause a 
man like Gov. Murray to take this 
step. 


ROLL OF NEW SUPPORTERS 

If it were merely that I am his 
: friend, that I am a neighbor from 
‘an adjoining State on the north, 
that I know your State and your 
problems almost as well as I know 
Kansas, Gov. Murray would not 
have done this. He would not now 
be a member of that distinguished 
group of Americans who are putting 
their country above their party 
name. I mean John W. Davis, the 
Democratic nominee for President 
in 1934; Alfred E. Smith, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in 
1928; Bainbridge Colby, Secretary 
of State in the Democratic admin- 
istration of Woodrow Wilson; Jo- 
seph Ely, who recently finished his 
term as Democratic Governor of 
Massachusetts; James A. Reed, for- 
mer Democratic Senator from Mis- 
souri; Lewis W. Douglas, former 
Representative at Large from your 
neighbor State of Arizona, and di- 
rector of the budget in this admin- 
istration until he no longer could go 
along with its financial - policies. 
These are only a few. There are a 
host of others. 

As I say, these Democratic lead- 


and States drawn | 








ers have put loyalty to country 
above fealty to a party name. They 
have been moved not alone by prin- 
ciples, but by a desire to save the 
Democratic party itself. And they 
have not been alone in this. Count- 
less other Demcorats feel as strong- 
ly as they do. 

They have made no open break, 


+ 


but they will state their position 


emphatically at the ballot boxes 
next month. Their feelings are 
strong enough to make them rise 
above the party name, even though 
it means breaking political habits of 
a lifetime. 

When they go to the polls they 
will not alone be protesting the at- 
tempt made by this administration 
to change the fundamental princi- 
ples of our American government. 
They will be rejecting a man who 
has attempted this change without 
a mandate from either the citizens 
of this country or his own party 
convention. 


THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 

Democrats have joined Republi- 
cans in resisting this attack on the 
very foundation of our political 
structure. It is not surprising that 
former political differences have 
been forgotten—that men and 
women of all parties have joined 
forces to turn out an administra- 
tion that violates its oath to sup- 
port and uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. Every citi- 
zen has the right to criticize. Every 
citizen has the right to his own 
opinion. But this is far different 
from the deliberate attempt of the 
Chief Executive to break down the 
confidence of our people in the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Su- 
preme Court. 


APPEAL TO “REAL” DEMOCRATS 

And it is only natural that real 
Democrats should join Republicans 
in the defense of State’s rights—of 
home rule—against greater central- 
ization of power in Washington. 
The party of Jefferson has always 
been the jealous guardian of State’s 
rights. 

One of the best defenses of State’s 
rights in recent years was made by 
the Democratic Governor of one of 
our great States. He pointed out 
that our country was too vast, its 
regional interests and conditions too 
diversified, to be fitted into a strait- 
jacket tailored in Washington. 

This convincing statement was 
made by a Governor of the great 
State of New York.» The name of 
this Governor was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. But he made this state- 
ment when he was only a candidate 
for the presidency—when he still 
talked the policies and beliefs of the 
Democratic party. 

Once in office, these policies and 
these beliefs were forgotten. As can- 
didate he looked in one direction; 
as President he looks in another. 
This has been true, not only of his 
attempts to create a one-man gov- 
ernment of sweeping and unlimited 
powers, but of his financial, social 
and economic policies as well. 

In the program of the present Ad- 
ministration there are none of the 
historic stands of the Democratic 
party. To real Democrats respect 
for the Constitution, respect for the 
Supreme Court and respect for the 
rights of the States, have been 
more than mere theories. They have 
been cherished because of their 
practical application to our daily 
lives. They guarantee those per- 
sonal liberties that American citi- 
zens possess to a greater degree 
than the people of any other na- 
tion on earth. 


FARM TENANCY PROBLEM 
Here in Oklahoma you have been 


| particularly interested in the plans 


of this Administration for solving 
the growing farm tenancy prob- 


eager to solve. 


OF ANTI-NEW DEAL DEMOCRATS 


But you know that so far it has 
been talk, not action. In fact, this 
Administration has made the ten- 
ancy problem worse through its 
large payments to big landowners. 

The Republican program would 
limit such benefits to the family 
type of farm. It would not help 
corporation farmers concentrate 
land ownership still further. 

The farm-tenancy problem is one 
of the most serious long-time prob- 
lems confronting the Nation. It is 
more than just a farm problem. It 
touches every State, every section 
and every field of endeavor, and 
there is no problem that I am more 


Our national welfare demands 
that this situation be corrected. If 
history teaches us anything, it 
teaches that the stability of civiliza- 
tion depends upon ownership of the 
land by the man who works the 
land. 
the foundation of a sound agricul- 
ture. 

It is our pledge to extend, within 
the limits of sound finance, adequate 
credit at reasonable rates, to ca- 
pable tenants and experienced farm- 
ers, for the purchase or refinancing 
of farm homes. 

Protection of the family type of 


| suffered a like experience. 


farm is the philosophy that runs | 
| share in the honor of saving Amer- 


like a thread through the Republi- 
can platform. It is in keeping with 
the American tradition, which is 
based upon preserving individual op- 
portunity. And we must preserve 
that opportunity if our farm boys 
and girls are to make the farm their 


| homes and farming their life work. 


With the election less than two 


| weeks away the present Administra- 
tion is desperately worried. It knows ' 


More Millions in Benefit Pa 





lem. This should have been one of | 


the first problems attacked by this 
Administration. 


[Continued 


| long-term bonds have had thelr in- 


| come drastically reduced while their 


| costs of living and operating ex- 


penses have gone up. 
Tens of millions of beneficiaries of 


| insurance policies have likewise suf- 


| tion 


fered irreparable losses based upon 
this reduction in purchasing power 
in face of increased costs of their 
insurance policies through reduc- 
in dividends resulting from 
these interest reductions. Hospitals, 
educational institutions, philan- 
thropic drganizations, and our great 
research agencies interested in pub- 
lic health will be seriously crippled 
for decades to come by these actions 
of which the President boasts. 


| “SMALL MAN’S” LOT 


The present Administration’s new 
tax measures, if continued, will 
mean not only relatively iower reve- 
nues than otherwise would be col- 
lected, but at the same time they 
will definitely put an end to the 
large contributions of private citi- 
zens to the charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions which are de- 
pendent upon such contributions. 

Mr. Roosevelt boasts that in his 
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that it will not be re-elected if it 
depends upon voluntary support. So 
it has turned to coercion. 

You in Oklahoma know how the 
W. P. A. was used ruthlessly in your 
primary campaign. It is the same 
story in every State. The facts were 
given me in the Eastern and Cen- 
tzal States. I heard the same re- 
port this week while going through 
New Mexico. I heard it in Califor- 
nia. I heard it in Arizona. But I 
know that American voters cannot 
be bullied into voting for any party. 

The Democrats of Minnesota were 
sold down the river. At the last 


minute their major State candi- | 


dates deserted the people who nom- 
inated them in an effort to swing 
votes to an extreme left-wing group. 

The Democrats in Nebraska have 
One of 
the principal candidates—the nomi- 
nee to the United States Senate—has 
been deliberately spurned by the 
present Administration. 


ASKS ALLIES TO AID 

The present Administration in 
Washington is not a Democratic 
Administration at all. It has for- 


The owner-operated farm is | feited all claims of allegiance from 


those who still believe in the prin- 
ciples of that great party. 


In Oklahoma, and in many other | 


States, the real Democrats hold the 
balance of power. In this year of 
great decision it will be their cour- 
age, their sense of duty, their wil- 
lingness to place loyalty to country 
above mere party regularity, that 
will determine whether their States 


ican institutions. 


The present Administration has | 


endangered these institutions. It has 
deserted the principles for which the 


Democratic party has always stood. | 
And real Democrats, I know, will | 
fight shoulder-to-shoulder with us | 


in this battle to save our American 
form of government and our coun- 
try. 


| 


32 STATES TO VOTE NEXT MONTH 
ON CHANGES IN CONSTITUTIONS 


TOVEMBER 3 in at least 32 States 
~”" will be more than the day on 
' which voters will elect men and 

women to public office. It will be 
| liewise a day for amending State 

constitutions for in all those States 
such proposals are before the electo- 
rate. 

According to the best information 
available in Washington at this time 
| no less than 141 amendments are 
| proposed to the constitutions of the 

32 States. 
| The proposals cover a wide range 
| from social security to the flotation 
| of bonds, from admitting Negroes 


to the State militia to establishing 
the eight-hour day. Louisiana ranks 


| first in the number of proposed 


| amendments, the voters being re- | 
| seums; 


quired to ballot on no less than 35. 

Following are the proposed amend- 
ments which will appear on State 
ballots: 

ALABAMA.—5—To change, merge, 
| or abolish certain county offices; to 
permit certain school districts to 
| levy a special tax; to empower courts 
| of original jurisdiction to suspend 

sentences not exceeding five years; 

to authorize a town to levy a prop- 
erty tax; to fix the compensation of 

a probate judge, tax assessor and 
| tax collector in certain city. 

ARKANSAS.—2—To permit prose- 
cution by information filed by prose- 
cuting attorneys as well as by grand 
| jury indictments; to authorize the 
| General Assembly to fix salaries of 
prosecuting attorneys. 

CALIFORNIA.—15—To provide for 
county and city option on the liquor 
question; to create a criminal ap- 
peals court; to consolidate counties 
and cities; to authorize legislation 














yments Go to Farmers 


As First Checks For Conservation Are Mailed 


Q)NE experiment in farm aid 

rounded out its first full 
season of operation during the 
wast week. 

A second experiment in farm 
aid moved nearer to an initial 
trial during the same period. 
With the mailing of checks to tne 

first 4,000,000 farmers, the AAA ful- 
filled the Government’s obligation 
under the new soil conservation 
program. Those farmers were paid 
for engaging in practices designed 
to build up their soil. 

Just as fast as the machinery can 
operate to check on farmer per- 
formance and to send money into 
the field, the Government will pay 
out $440,000,000. 

While this money is going out, 
plans are to be devised for a new 
venture that will involve some 
drain on the Federal Treasury if 
carried out along lines now laid 
down. 

This second experiment concerns 
crop insurance. Announcement is 
made that studies of insurance 
plans have reached a point where 
experts are ready to get down to 
cases. By the time Congress comes, 
recommendations will be ready. 


THE NATION’S BENEFITS 

Most immediate interest, how- 
ever, is centering in soil conserva- 
tion payments. 

What has the country to show for 
the money that will flow out to the 
country during the next three 
months? 

For the most part it has certified 
evidence that millions of farmers 
planted several millions of acres of 
land that had been used for grain 
crops or cotton into grass or le- 
gumes, thereby starting to build up 
the fertility of the acres. 

It received some return in the 
form of erosion control of various 


From Page 9.) 


taxation measures he has adopted 
the principle of taxation according 
to ability to pay. No one can quar- 
rel with this doctrine, but Mr. Roose- 
velt utterly fails to understand its 
true meaning. 


earnings is the very opposite of tax- 
ation according to ability to pay. In 
effect it penalizes the small investor. 
Under the present schedules the 
owner of 100 shares of stock in a 
corporation that earned, say, $10,- 
000,000 net income as a small yield 
on a large capitalization, pays to 
the Federal government many times 
the rate paid by the large or small 


of crop insurance for farmers in 
drought areas, who now are to be 
assured of some income through 
checks from the Government. 


Officials of the AAA openly recog- | 


| nize that the soil conservation pro- 





gram is more definitely a direct 
subsidy for farmers than was the 
old production control plan. In- 
volved is a means of effecting a half 
billion dollar annual redistribution 
of income by taking that money 
from business profits and syphoning 
the money into the pockets of indi- 
vidual farmers. 

Another partial subsidy is re- 
ported to be involved in the crop 
insurance program as it is taking 
Shape. Under this plan the Govern- 
ment would finance the storage of 
farm crops. 


xk 
SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR 
COMMON complaint reaching 


Washington from the country 
has been that farmers find difficulty 
inducing idle workers to take farm 
jobs, owing to preference for WPA 
work relief. 

Why such complaint occurs may 
be found in the report on the de- 
mand for farm labor and the wages 
of farm labor made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The BAE finds that on Oct. 1 the 
average monthly pay of farm !abor, 
without board, amounted to $32.84, 
and with board, to $22.51. Farm la- 
bor is seasonal, with little assurance 
of year-round work. 

But WPA offers labor an average 
of $40 a month in the country, with 
year around employment, includ- 
ing time off for sickness and weather 
hazards. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that farm wages are 
rising and now are eight points 
above a year ago. 

“The further reduction in the 
supply of labor available for hire 
was a principal factor in the upturn 
of wages,” it said. “Reports from 
farmers throughout the country in- 
dicated that the local labor supply 
had dropped to about 86 per cent 
of normal on October 1. This aver- 
aged three points down from July 
and almost nine points under a ‘year 
ago.” 

A larger number of farmer com- 
plaints about WPA soaking up avail- 


| able labor may be reflected in the 


The graduated tax on corporate BAE reports, according to the official 


view. If so, there is a practical 
demonstration of the way work re- 
lief operates to bolster prices in the 
labor market. 

x wk & 


| THE COST OF THE DROUGHT 


TT! 1936 drought is going to cost 
the Federal Government only 
about half what the 1934 drought 


| cost. 


holder of the stock of a company | 


with net income of $100,000. As a 
large yield on a small capitalization, 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
small investors in large corporations 
which are taxed not on the percent- 


age of their capital investment but | 


upon the aggregate amount of those 
earnings, regardless of their capital 
investment. 

Again we see, as is true of so many 
of the policies of his Administration, 
the small man is penalized for the 
benefit of the big fellow. 


Two years ago more than $500,- 
000,000 was paid out for relief of 
drought-stricken farmers and for 
removal of livestock for which 
there was no feed. 

This year the prospect is that 
$200,000,000 will be paid out for the 
same purposes. 

Officials assign two reasons for 
the lower relief cost in 1936: They 
are: 

1.—Farmers entered this drought 
in better condition financially with 
the result that more of them were 


{ able to finance themselves over one 
bad year. 

2.—The experience of the 1934 
drought had demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of carrying a larger amount 
| of livestock, rather than liquidating 
it, with the result that less than $5,- 
000,000 will be paid for purchasing 
distress stock compared with more 
than $120,000,000 spent two years 
ago. 


x * * 


HIGHER FOOD PRICES FORECAST 

EW food price increases are 

drawing nearer, judged by of- 
ficial forecasts of the BAE. 

Cattle supplies are expected to 
begin to decline sharply next month 
and, said the Government agency, 
“any considerable decrease may be 
reflected in rather sharp advances 
in prices.” 

It also finds, referring to butter 
and cheese, that “although present 
prices are the highest in several 
years, it seems probable that they 
will rise still further during the 
Winter.” 

Again: “Potato prices are expected 
to be higher later than they are 
now.” 

Only in the prospective mar- 
keting of hogs was there cheer for 
the housewife and that promised to 
be temporary. 








Legal Skirmishes 
In Supreme Court 


'HE present term of the Supreme 

Court gets under way hearing 
arguments on cases on the calendar, 
none of which as yet concern the 
New Deal. However, the govern- 
ment’s legal forces last week won 
three preliminary skirmishes in bat- 
tles yet to be fought. 

Those advances were in three dif- 
ferent fields. 

One which may develop yet this 
term into a major New Deal engage- 
ment was in the field of the Emer- 
gency Act of 1935 and the public 
works provisions of the NIRA, not 
considered in the NRA decision of 
last year. 

It was a victory only in procedure 
for the court refused to hear a di- 
rect appeal, not coming through a 
Federal circuit court of appeals, 
utility companies in Texas and Ala- 
bama asking an injunction forbid- 
ding the lending or granting of 
PWA and relief funds to half a 
dozen southern cities wishing to set 
up their own electric plants. The 
court has already agreed to pass 
upon a similar appeal by the Duke 
Power Company. 

The court also refused to hear 
Massachusetts employers asking a 
ruling on the constitutionality of 
the Social Security Act and their 
State’s unemployment insurance 
law. Cases covering the New York 
unemployment insurance law are to 
be argued in November. 


matter against the SEC, in which 


cant. 





effect on the New Deal measures 
concerned, but merely clear the 
ground for the main legal battles to 
follow later during the court’s term. 


| 


providing for refunding, repayment , 


or adjustment of assessments for 


street and highway improvement; to | 


establish a state institution for 
women convicted of felonies; to au- 
thorize amendment to the Los An- 
geles city charter to permit use of 
the streets and city property by the 
Pacific Exposition; to permit Los 


eight-hour day in all occupations 
except farming; to establisn proce- 
dure for the consolidation of coun- 
ties. 

NEBRASKA.—2—To abolish the 
office of Commissioner of Public 


| Lands and Buildings; to repeal the 


Angeles county to issue bonds for | 
the Pacific Exposition; to provide for | 


paying principal and interest on 


| bonds issued by cities and counties; 








| 





to change the method of determin- 
ing the tax rate on personal prop- 
erty; to make changes relating to 
the preparation and adoption of 
charters by cities and counties; to 
provide for the management and 
control of art galleries and mu- 
to create a public service 
commission; to extend the right of 
eminent domain to public corpora- 
tive districts and state agencies; to 
further provide for legislative print- 
ting; to authorize the legislature to 
amend or repeal 
registration law. 
COLORADO—9—To place a limit 
on the tax rate to be levied on prop- 
erty by all governmental units; to 
extend the life of the retail sales tax 
until it is specially repealed or 
amended; to provide for valuation 
of all property for tax purposes at 
actual value; to provide for an an- 
nual specific tax on ownership of 
motor vehicles in lieu of the ad 
valorem levy; to provide for a gradu- 


ated tax on incomes,; to provide for | 


jury service by women; to exempt 
the property of religious, educational 
charitable and cemetery corpora- 
tions from tax. 

FLORIDA—2—To provide for relief 
of the aged and infirm; to empower 
the legislature to govern Key West. 


GEORGIA’S PROGRAM 
GEORGIA—%—To provide for a 
limit on the general property tax; 
to provide for the lieutenant gov- 
ernor to be second in command; to 
authorize certain city zoning and 
planning laws; to provide for a state 
school superintendent in lieu of 
commissioner; to provide for the dis- 
position of cases in the State Su- 
rreme Court where filing is delayed 
by the illness or death of the clerk 
of the trial court; to establish a 


the permanent | 


four-year term for the Governor and | 


other elective officers; to provide for 
a system of old age pensions. 

IDAHO—2—To give the Supreme 
Court original and appellate juris- 
diction of orders of the Industrial 
Accident Board; to provide for the 
location and disposition of public 
lands. 

INDIANA.—1—To provide for the 


to permit the admission of Negroes. 
IOWA.—1—To eliminate the State 


} census, 


individual liability of stockholders 
in banking corporations and insti- 
tutions. 

NEVADA.—3—To permit waiving 
of trial by jury in criminal cases on 
the consent of both parties, as well 
as legalizing a jury of less than 
twelve if the parties agree; to permit 
the trial court to direct the sus- 
pension of sentence at the time it is 
imposed; to limit the tax levy to not 
more than five cents on the dollar 
for all purposes within the State. 

NEW MEXICO.—1—To authorize 
the tax exemption of homesteads up 
to $2,500. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—5—Including 
those to authorize the Assembly to 
exempt from taxation property used 
as a place of residence by the owner; 
to authorize the Assembly to in- 
crease the number of justices from 
five to seven. 

OHIO.—2—To exempt from the 
Sales tax all articles of food except 
when served meals and refresh- 
ments; to limit stockholder’s liability 
on unpaid stock owned by him. 

OKLAHOMA.—3—To establish a 
system of State liquor control; to 
authorize che Legislature to pension 
police officers; to relieve the Board 
of Agriculture of its duties as the 
Board of Regents for the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

OREGON.—1—To limit and reduce 
the permissible taxes on tangible 
property. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—2—To limit 
the areas of school districts; to au- 
thorize the General Assembly to en- 
act legislation to provide aid to cer- 
tain needy. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—5 — Dealing 
with the following subjects: the 
number of members of the Legis- 
lature; the election of certain State 
Officials; the election of certain 
county officials; public indebted- 
ness, and the liability of the share- 
holders of banking corporations. 

TENNESSEE.—1—To provide for 
the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention to draft a new constitution. 

TEXAS.—6—To adjust the salaries 
of the Governor and other consti- 

ional officers; to authorize the 
establishment of a teachers’ retire- 
ment system; to provide for work- 
men’s compensation insurance; to 
authorize the reapportionment of 
certain districts; to provide for the 


| Sale of intoxicating liquors by a 
ANA. Whe | State dispensary system; to remove 
reorganization of the state militia | 


KANSAS.—2—To decide between | 
two different methods of establish- | 


ing a social security program. 
KENTUCKY.—2—To prescribe a 
method of amending the constitu- 


tion whereby more than two amend- | 


ments may be submitted at one 
time; to authorize the general as- 
sembly to authorize county govern- 
ments. 


LOUISIANA LISTS 35 
LOUISIANA.—35—Including those 
to provide for a program of social 
security; to provide for the fund- 
ing of certain portion of the State 
fuel taxes into State highway 
bonds; to exempt certain property 
from taxation; to provide for a de- 
partment of revenue; to make pos- 
sible the coming into effect of cer- 
tain legislative acts immediately; to 
provide certain revenues for retir- 
ing State highway bonds; to pro- 
vide for a temporary release of cer- 
tain taxes on immovable property 
adjudicated to the State; to author- 


ize cities of 75,000 or more to levy a | : 
| for aid to needy aged, affecting ap- 


special tax for establishing a reor- 
ganizing their police departments; 
to permit the borrowing of money 
against anticipated revenues; to in- 
crease the Louisiana Fuel tax; to 
permit Caddo Parish to assess spe- 
cial taxes; to exempt livestock from 
taxation; to make Huey Long’s 
birthday, Aug. 30, a legal holiday. 

MARYLAND.—3—To provide an 


permit the Governor to fill vacan- 
cies in the General Assembly; to 








the power of the Governor to grant 
reprieves, commutation of sentence 
and pardons. 

UTAH.—6—To exempt homesteads 
up to $2,000 from taxes; to provide 
for compensation for members of 
the Legislature; to adjust certain 
functions of the executive depart- 
ment; to define further the Gov- 
ernor’s appointive power; to estab- 
lish a state board of education; to 
define the liability of bank stock- 
holders. 

WASHINGTON.—3—To place a 
limit on taxes; to provide for com- 
pensation of the Legislators; to con- 
trol the production of electrical 
energy. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—2—To provide 


| for municipal home rule; to define 


the State’s status as defendant in 
garnishment or attachment pro- 
ceedings. 

WISCONSIN.—1—To regulate is- 
suance of passes on transportation 
lines. 

x * & 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES 

The Social Security Board re- 
cently announced: 

Approval of the Florida state plan 


proximately 7,914 persons. 
Approval of the Pennsylvania state 
plan for aid to dependent children, 
affecting approximately 41,118 chil- 
dren. 
The 
States 


issuance of seven United 
Treasury checks totaling 


| $448,954.27 to cover the cost of ad- 


ministering unemployment compen- 


| Sati 
extra judge for the sixth circuit; to | sation laws from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 


1936: Idaho, Indiana, Mississippi, 


| New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, 


remove the double liability clause | 
| 


on bank stock. 
MICHIGAN. — 4—Including those 
to abolish the ad valorem method of 
taxing real and personal property; 
to provide immunity from unreason- 
able search and seizure; and to au- 
thorize the legislature to provide for 
incorporation of counties and to au- 
thorize county electors to frame, 
adopt and amend their charters. 
MINNESOTA—2—To abolish the 
State levy on real and personal 
property; to exchange State land 
for United States or privately- 


|; owned land. 


The third case was a technical | 


the court ruled against the appli- | 


None of these rulings have any | 


MISSOURI.—4 — Including those 
to provide compensation and trav- 
elling expenses for members of the 
General Assembly; to provide pen- 
sions for firemen, their widows and 
minor children, and the deserving 
blind and needy; to provide for 
teacher’s pensions. 

MONTANA.—2—To provide for the 





| Hampshire, 


and Rhode Island. 
The authorization of quarterly 


| public-assistance grants for aid to 


the aged, children and blind, such 
authorization totaling $2,955,745.83 
for Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 for: New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Oklahoma and 
Wisconsin. 

Federal grants totaling $13,738,006 
for the Federal share in public as- 
sistance programs for aid to the 
aged, blind and children in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Connec- 
ticut, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, New 
Mississippi and Ne- 
braska. 

A United States Treasury check 
for $40,279 has been sent to Utah 
to cover the cost of administering 
the unemployment compensation 
law of the State from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 1, according to an announce- 
ment made to the Social Security 
Board on Oct. 20. This brings the 
total granted Utah for this purpose 
to $44,759. 
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Coming... 


The “BRASS TACKS” ERA! 


W HEN the tumult and shouting die—and presidential politics are over for another four 
years—in short, when November comes—what shall we experience as a Nation? 


Shall we experience a calm—a complete solution of all our national problems? 


Or are we going to see the beginning of a re-adjustment that might well be called the 


“brass-tacks” era in American history? 


_ of who is elected, the big 
problems remain unsolved. Both parties in 
Congress will face the after-election effects, 
will recognize that campaign promises and that 
campaign exaggerations are over. The nation 
will expect its legislators to get down to “brass- 
tacks.” For instance: 


1 WHAT WILL BE DONE ABOUT CON- 

* TINUED SPENDING OF PUBLIC FUNDS? 

Spending cannot go on indefinitely. Where 
will it be curtailed? What will it affect? 


2 WHAT WILL BE DONE ABOUT RE- 
* LIEF? Work relief versus direct aid will be 
back as a stirring controversy. The criticism 
that persons on work relief do not want to look 
for regular jobs will be heard, and it will be 
heard with more persuasiveness than was pos- 
sible during the campaign when partisanship 
entered into the discussion. 


3 WHAT WILL 26,000,000 PERSONS 
* DO WHEN THEY FIND OUT THAT 
THEIR PAY HAS BEEN CUT BY 
“SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES?” Will 


the people like the idea of being told that 
they cannot save for themselves, through 
life insurance and other investments, but 
must accept a compulsory saving plan? 


= 4 WHAT WILL HAPPEN WHEN SMALL 
* BUSINESSMEN START PAYING THE 
SO-CALLED “SURPLUS TAX?” And what 
willthey do when they find they cannot make 


READ 
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out their return without a lawyer or tax ex- 
pert? Will they submit to this without a 
protest, or will they make their attitude 
known to the members of Congress? 


These are but a few of the practical things 
that are coming up in the “brass-tacks” era which 
will last—not for a few weeks—but for a long 
time. The nation’s legislators then will be grap- 
pling with problems that touch every man, 
woman and child in the country. 


And because the solution of the problems 
will vitally affect you, your business and your 
way of living, it is important that you have a 
clear understanding of what is going on. 


You can count on The United States News to 
bring you, once a week, a concise, accurate 
summary of events; to add the background es- 
sential to a full appreciation of the news; to 
give you perspective, shedding away the unim- 
portant and bringing the essential into sharp focus. 


The United States News goes even further. It 
makes available to you the gist of the vital 
thinking of the day, whether expressed by ad- 
ministration spokesmen or business leaders. 


And on the back page is an analysis of the 
Washington scene by David Lawrence. Be- 
holden to no party or group—forthright, out- 
spoken—his convictions are interesting to read 
whether or not you agree with them. 


In the stirring days of the “brass- 
tacks’ era you will want to know what is 
happening, what it means, to what it 
leads—the essential facts. 
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Industry Now Ready 
To Forge Ahead? 


A LEADING Government appraiser 
"of the business outlook, scanning 
facts and figures and forces at work 
in this country today, remarked pri- 
vately this past week: 

“The picture is glorious. It is al- 
most too good. Now the question is 
not whether real recovery is here, but 
whether the forces of recovery now 
operating can be controlled once they 
gain further momentum. 

“From now on tax policies, credit 
policies and speculation controls will 
assume more importance.” 


The building outlook, the foreign trade outlook, 
the outlook for railroads and for capital goods in- 
dustries all were described as favorable. 

This viewpoint coincides with that held by My- 
ron C, Taylor, chairman of the Board of the United 
States Steel Corporation—known as the man of 
conservative statement—who said: 

“The rhythm and tide of recovery have been re- 
established and the revival we are witnessing in its 
earlier stages is the beginning of a progressive re- 
sumption of full operations of America’s vast pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

“I venture to say that if the railroads of this 
country alone were called upon to operate in a 
fully normal way, necessitating that they proceed 
with their usual plans for improvement and de- 
velopment, this would produce a great volume of 
business and furnish much employment. The same 
may be said of the public utility industry and re- 
lated enterprises. These industries must soon break 
their bonds and go into action.” ° 


COUNTRY “ALL SET TO GO” 

Scattered reports trickle into Washington of in- 
dustries unable to make delivery on goods that 
have been ordered, of skilled labor shortages, of a 
volume of freight traffic in some sections taxing the 
carrying capacity of the railroads, of electric power 
demands that make new plant building imperative, 
of shortages of small homes and even of apart- 
ments in some cities. More and more industries 
are in the market for new money with which to 
finance plant expansion—among them leading steel 
companies. 

There is agreement among the expert appraisers 
here that this country is set to go places in a 
business way provided distrurbing factors are 
avoided. 


Registration of Millions 


Launching Social Security Act 
Involves Tasks Never Before Met 


VERY employer and every worker in the land is 
directly concerned by problems now confroni- 
ing the Social Security Board. 

Inside the Government responsible officials are 
quietly betting that those problems—which will 
flare into the limelight within the next two mcnths 
—are going to floor the Board and leave an un- 
precedented tangle. 

Signs of what is in store include: 

1—Notices being posted in manufacturing estab- 
lishments all over the country advising workers 
that beginning Jan. 1 a deduction of 1 per cent 


_ Will be made from their wages to support the forth- 


coming system of old age insurance. 

2.—Intense backstage activity under way in 
preparation for a post-Nov. 3 drive to number 26,- 
000,000 of the country’s employes—all but agvicul- 
tural workers, Government employes and domestic 
help. 

3.—Tightening of machinery at the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for collection of pay roll taxes from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 employers beginning Jan. 31. 


PREDICTIONS OF TROUBLE 


But it is in connection with the second of the 
signs—the first hint of a staggering administrative 
problem—that has an important segment of of- 
ficial Washington bothered. More and more pre- 
dictions are being voiced that the whole proposed 
system of old-age insurance will have to be remade 
regardless of the election outcome. 

Also, other predictions, voiced privately by re- 
sponsible officials, are that: 

First, injunctions will be forthcoming whenever 
the Government begins to collect pay roll taxes for 
support of the old age insurance system. 

Second, full operation of the old age insurance 
machinery will have to be delayed, pending a re- 
study by Congress of important phases of its set- 
up. 

The administrative job confronting the Social 
Security Board is the one getting immediate and 
intensive attention. Opinion is sharply divided 
whether the job can be done at all. 

The initial task, to be undertaken in the next 
few weeks, is regarded as not too difficult. It in- 
volves the registration of 26,000,000 individual em- 
ployes and their numbering for purposes of future 
accounting. 

With the help of the Post Office Department and 
the cooperation of employers the Social Security 
Board expects in a short time to have every worker 
numbered and the answers to five questions re- 
garding each of the millions. 


THE BOOKKEEPING DEMANDED 


But after that the problems accumulate. 

Under the present law, the Government must set 
up 26,000,000 separate savings accounts. The plan 
calls for entries in those savings accounts every 
week In the year. Every employer will eventually 
be expected to report to a penny the exact weekly 
earnings of every worker during every week of his 
employment and those entries will need to be put 
on the books in Washington. 

Open predictions are heard among officials deal- 
ing with this problem to the effect that it is simply 
impossible. 

Millions of Ameriacn workingmen change their 
jobs during the course of a year. Large numbers 
move from city to city. Hundreds of thousands of 
American employers come and go during the course 
of a year. 

Yet the Government is undertaking the task of 
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Making America’s Steel 
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MEN OF STEEL IN THE RECOVERY DRIVE 


T° CHIP away the rust of depression through modernization and plant 

expansion is a theory held by many analysts—governmental and pri- 
ate. Millions of dollars for just such a program is announced by two 
leading steel corporations. Republic Steel Corporation, of which Tom 
M. Girdler is president, is revealed through a proposed issue of $25,000,- 
000 in bonds to be planning for expansion and plant improvements. 


A similar plant expansion program is contemplated by United States 
Steel Corporation, with expenditures, chiefly in the South, probably 
reaching the $30,000,000 mark. Recently U. S. Steel’s Chairman of the 
Board, Myron Taylor, declared: 
in its earlier stages is the beginning of a progressive resumption of full 
operation of America’s vast productive enterprises.” 


“The revival which we are witnessing 





collecting taxes on every dollar paid out by every 
employer of labor—excepting farm labor and do- 
mestic labor—and of assigning those taxes cor- 
rectly to the 26,000,000 individuals from whose in- 
come they came. 


IS SUCH A TASK POSSIBLE 


Officials say that the only administrative job 
comparable to this occurred during the war when 
men in the Army and Navy were told that they 
might allot part of their earnings to their families 
back home. Only a few hundred thousand ehose 
to do so. There were complete records for each and 
the Government was doing the employing. But a 
mix-up developed that never was straightened out, 
according to explanations now made. 

Now the job is to set up savings accounts for 26,- 
000,000 individuals and to make weekly entries in 
those accounts that will average about 50 cents 
each. The job also is to police the pay rolls of from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 employers to make sure that 
proper deductions are made and proper records 
kept. 

The question is: 

Can it be done? 

Not many weeks are to pass before the Social Se- 
curity Board will be demonstrating an answer, un- 
less the plan gets tied up in court actions. 

Right now the principal official attention is de- 
voted to plans for numbering all of the working- 
men of the country. Employers are to be called on 
to help out as soon as the election is over. 





| The Dollar: Here and Abroad 


Present Maneuvers May Prove 
A Bid for World Trade 


]NTERNALLY the American dollar is operating at 
a fixed value in relation to gold—35 dollars to 
the ounce. 

Outside the United States, in dealings of the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund, the dollar now has 
an uncertain value in relation to gold—dependent 
on the action of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The meaning? 

No one other than a few high officials know for 
sure and they are giving an air of mystery to the 
situation that throws uncertainty around the dol- 
lar for the first time since January, 1934, when re- 
valuation was fixed. 

But the story is that this is part of the angling 
for position between the American dollar and the 
British pound. 

If the dollar was to stay fixed definitely at 35 to 
the ounce of gold, then other currencies could re- 
arrange themselves around the American currency 
at advantageous positions for themselves. That 
might make it uncomfortable for American traders 
in world markets. 

With the dollar freed from a fixed relationship 
with gold in operations of the stabilization fund 
then the major currencies are in a position to find 
their own levei. 

The attitude of officials in this Government is 





+ that the British will gain an advantage over this 


country if the pound is stabilized at much less 
than $5. They say that in the last few years all 
ideas about the value of the dollar in relation to 
the pound have had to be changed because war 
debts are as good as cancelled, other foreign bor- 
rowings in this country are defaulted and the for- 
mer heavy excess of American exports as com- 
pared with imports now is ended, with the tendency 
for imports to grow more rapidly than exports. 

Essentially, the idea is that present currency 
maneuvers are being carried on with an eye to a 
bargain that won’t leave American business out on 
a limb. 





Tax on Corporation Surplus 


Plans for Modification Doubted; 
Loopholes Alleged in Law 


HE technique for conforming to the new Federal 

tax on the undistributed portion of corporation 
earnings is getting increased attention, according 
to reports received by the Treasury. 

Present plans call for enforcing the tax as at 
present written, with relatively few modifications. 
In fact, word has been passed out in responsible 
quarters that Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC, 
spoke without authorization when he said that 
changes might be made to permit exemptions from 
the tax for plant expenditures. 

Those who sold the idea of the undistributed 
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THE HIGHWAY OF BUSINESS + 


in spots isn’t pretty to look at. 


+ 


We see or indirectly 


most of the money on | 


sands of its workers and to assist with 





By C. M. CHESTER 


President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


CQ™= way to picture the past and fu- 

ture of American business is to im- 
agine a highway. It is all one way traf- 
fic—always ahead—you can’t drive back- 
ward although you can look back to see 
what it has been like. ... 

As we came along the highway for the 
last two generations you could see 18 
entirely new American industries spring- 
ing up, giving new 
employment to ten 
million more men and 
women. Jobs increas- 
ed still faster than a 
rapidly increasing 
population. 

Between 1870 and 
1930, while the popu- 
lation increased 218 
per cent, those en- 
m caged in gainful oc- 
cupations increased 













290 per cent. 

Real wages have increased, while hours 
of work have decreased. Between 1900 
and 1930, for instance, real wages in- 
creased 200 per cent while, during the 
same period, hours of work fell from 56 
so around 48 a week. 

Working conditions—safety, sanitation, 
ventilation, lighting, recreational facil- 
ities, and other advantages of modern 
personnel relations were greatly stepped 
up. Education, culture, and entertain- 
ment became available to practically ev- 
eryone. 

The picture of the highway behind us 





with shame the growth of crime and 
traffic accidents; we blush now at some 
of our own and the country’s over-op- 
timism in 1929. ... 

Whither is the Great Highway lead- 
ing? You men in this room are each 
day constructing a little bit more of that 
road by your upbuilding of American 
business. Almost daily you discover 
through your energy and genius, or 
through the workers associated with you, 
some way to make the product or serv- 
ice you sell a little better or a little less 
expensive, thereby making it possible for 
the American public to enjoy and buy 
more with its money... . 

When people are amazed to learn that 
18 entirely new industries have been 
created in this country in about 40 years, 
think how amazed they would be to 
learn that there may easily be two or 
three times that many new industries 
in the same period in the future.... 

What will be the objectives of these 
new products, ideas, services, and indus- 
tries? They are to give people more 
jobs, greater comfort, more leisure time, 
less drudgery, more purchasing power, 
more opportunities, more security. That 
is the kind of highway the American 
system of business has built. And that 
is the kind it is building—only far bet- 
ter—for the future. 

What are the barriers which could be 
thrown across this magnificent course? 
What are the dead end streets and 
wrong turns to avoid? Widespread wars 
could of course do incalculable harm. But 
the greatest probable barriers lie in the 
province of politics. 

Business and industry provide directly 








which our political machinery feeds and 
provides much of the gainful employ- 
ment in the country as well. Business— 
that goose with the golden eggs—is 
looked at enviously by many a politician 
in any political party in any country. 

It is from such a source that many of 
the “isms” develop, which, if adopted, 
can result in inflation, extremism in pol- 
itics, civil war, dictatorship. The pro- 
moters of these “isms” paint a picture of 
a promised land on the distant sky, and 
ask the public to detour off the main 
highway and follow them to their mirage. 
‘From an address before the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, Oct, 19.) 





STEEL IN THE SOUTH 
By W. A. IRVIN 
President, the United States Steel 
Corporation 
| THE last 30 years of development of 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, 
it has sought constantly to play an im- 
portant role in the industrial advance- 
ment of the South. 
While profitable 
ei operation is a prime 
“~"“® necessity for contin- 
ued existence of all 
Re: industry, the Ten- 
‘ ee ™/nessee Company has 
pe. . never lost sight of its 
Pex social responsibilities, 
¢ both to the commun- 
ity and to its imme- 
diate employes. It 
operated throughout 
the depression at a loss of $17,000,000. 
In doing so, it was able to provide some 
degree of employment for many thou- 














more millions of dollars in extending re- 
lief to those who were unable to find 
work. 

Upon the completion of the plans 
which I have the privilege of announc- 
ing, the Tennessee Company, by the ex- 
penditure of $29,000,000 will assume an 
even greater role in the industrial life of 
the community. 

With a view to the continued industrial 
growth of the South, we will make fur- 
ther extensive additions to our produc- 
tive facilities in the shape of two bat- 
teries of coke ovens, a new blooming 
mill to furnish slabs for a modern con- 
tinuous wide strip mill ... with a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 tons a year. 

This will be supplemented by two 
continuous cold rolling mills of latest de- 
Sign. .. Each mill will have a capac- 
ity of 100,000 tons per year. A tinning 
department, with a capacity of 4,000,- 
000 base boxes of tin plates, will be added 
to provide tin plates for the ever-grow- 
ing demand of the packing industry. 

Work will begin immediately and, 
when this extensive building program is 
completed early in 1938, the new mills 
will employ about 2,500 men, in addition 
to the 17,000 who are at present em- 
ployed—at the highest wage rates in the 
company’s history. 

In continuing to make very substantial 
investments in this district, the United 
States Steel Corporation is giving con- 
crete evidence of its faith in the future 
development of industry and prosperity 
in the South. (From an address at 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 15, announcing 
expansion plans of the T. C. I., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration.) 


+ earnings tax to the President say that exemptions 








of that kind would nullify the effect of the whole 
plan. Their idea is that there would be as much 
logic in allowing industry to deduct plant expend- 
itures from taxable income as there would be to 
permit deductions for home construction purposes 
from individual income. 


TWO LOOPHOLES POINTED OUT 

Then is there no way out except for corporations 
to distribute their income in the form of cash divi- 
dends or to pay the income surtax? 

While official rulings have not yet been made on 
all details of the operations planned by some cor- 
porations, point is being made of two methods al- 
ready proposed by some corporations to distribute 
earnings and still conserve cash. 

One method is to pay dividends to stockholders in 
the form of preferred stock—giving a fraction of a 
share to each stockholder for each share of com- 
mon stock held by him. 

This distribution of stock must be reported by 
the individual as taxable income on which he will 
pay the regular individual income tax rate. But 
the corporation is able to retain cash that it may 
want to use for plant expansions or to build re- 
serves and also is relieved of paying the surtax on 
the undistributed portion of its income. 

The other method of meeting the problem is to 
pay out earnings as dividends and then to draw 
back the needed portion of the money by exchange 
of more common stock for cash. In this case it 
would be necessary to register the stock issue with 
the SEC. On the question whether that involves 
too much expense and too much work, there is a 
sharp division of opinion within the Treasury it- 
self. 

Backers of the new law contend that it is go- 
ing to be valuable not alone for the revenue it will 
yield, but for the tendency it will have to throw 
light on corporation affairs. 





Can the NRA Be Revived? 


Suggested Some Industries Might 
Be Tempted to Adopt Codes 


AN there be a new NRA without first amending 

the Federal Constitution? 

This question is being revived by reports that Mr. 
Roosevelt, if returned to office, would strive to 
bring back the Blue Eagle with its codes. Yet codes 
were outlawed by the Supreme Court by an unani- 
mous vote of the justices. 

What the Court said in effect was that mining, 
manufacture, local trade and agriculture are mat- 
ters of local concern, outside the scope of Federal 
power. It is not possible, under the present Con- 
stitution, for the Government in Washington to 
tell a manufacturer what wages he must pay, how 
many hours his employes may work, or how much 
he may produce. 

But that is not saying that manufacturers might 
not do voluntarily those things that the Govern- 
ment may not force them to do. 

There is revived official consideration of the idea 
of trading modifications in the anti-trust laws for 
definite agreements on the part of certain indus- 
tries to work out codes of fair practices that would 
cover labor relations. 

At present the Federal Trade Commission is em- 
powered to approve fair trade practice agreements 
that come within the scope of the anti-trust laws. 
Violations then are punishable on much the same 
basis as violations of anti-trust laws themselves. 


SOME POSSIBLE CONCESSIONS 

But until now the Federal Trade Commission has 
lacked power to give any concessions that might 
open anti-trust law loopholes. It is in this field 
of voluntary trade agreements that most official 
thought is occurring, although one more field is 
due to get special attention by Congress. 

This concerns the Walsh-Healey law with its re- 
quirement that contractors doing business with the 
Federal Government meet certain minimum labor 
standards. Those standards could be raised and 
the scope of the law could be broadened in an ef- 


, fort to bring back NRA requirements to an im- 


portant segment of industry. 

Then, by a pincers movement—offering some 
anti-trust law concessions in return for fair trade 
practice agreements and using Government spend- 
ing to impose labor standards—the Government 
might get back a semblance of NRA code controls. 

Such is the character of official thinking. 

The problem in the soft coal industry and in some 
other industries where some sort of price, produc- 
tion and labor agreemsnte are regarded as essen- 
tial to stability, keeps alive the whole NRA idea. 





Signal For Real Recovery? 


Recent Stirring in Heavy Industries 
Gives Point to Predictions 


IRST the United States Steel Corporation an< 
nounces a plant expansion program amounting 
to millions of dollars. 

Next the Republic Steel Corporation reveals ex- 
pansion plans almost equally as extensive. 

After that comes news that present orders for 250 
railroad locomotives are the most numerous since 
1930. 

All part of growing evidence that a push is under 
way in the heavy goods industry—the sort of push 
that business men and Government officials have 
said for many months would be the signal for real 
recovery. 

In the first eight months of the present year, 
railroad equipment orders ran nearly twice as large 
as in the full year 1935. This type of buying, judged 
by comment of railroad executives, is just getting 
under way as these carriers prepare to meet the 
new demands for service. 

The National City Bank, in its monthly bulletin, 
lists construction expenditures amounting to $109,- 
000,000 that have recently been announced by im- 
portant corporations. Most of these involve plant 
expansion or construction. 

In addition, utility companies are down for $22,- 
125,000 in announced plans for expansion. If the 
Government and the utilities are able to compose 
differences that now divide them the expectation is 
that a broad expansion will be undertaken in tnat 
field owing to evidences of expanding use of eleétric 
power. 

Evidence increases that demand for goods and for 
transportation is beginning to tax the capacity of 
part of this country’s present plant. 

Owm® Score. 
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Mr. Worker, Who’s Going to Take 
Care of Your Billions for You? 





On January 1, 1937, the Federal Government will begin tak- 
ing 2 per cent of the pay rolls of the industries and trades in the 
United States. This is the tax for “social security.” Farm workers, 
domestics and the professions are exempt. All other laborers and 
white collar workers are subject to the tax. One per cent is paid 
by the worker and the other 1 per cent by the employer. But the 
employer’s 1 per cent, in the majority of cases, will be paid in less 
employment, deferred pay increases or higher prices. 

By the year 1943 the Federal Government will be taking more 
than one billion dollars each year from the pay rolls of industry 
and trade. 

THIS IS THE LAW ... THIS IS THE FACT. 

Eventually—in the year 1970—the Federal Government hopes 
to have a fund of forty-one billion dollars, taken from the pay 
envelopes of working men and working women, for a so-called 
security program. 

THIS IS A PROMISE ... A NEW DEAL PROMISE. 





WHO WILL CONTRIBUTE THESE BILLIONS? 


The vast proportion, probably 85 per cent of these billions, 
will be taken from the laborers and white collar workers of the 
industrial States of the union. 

For example, in ten industrial States, New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, California, New Jersey, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, approximately 15,000,000 workers come with- 
in the scope of this law. 

In ten non-industrial States of the South---Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Tennessee only 3,300,000 workers come within the 
scope of the law. 

Here is the contrast in a nutshell: 

15,000,000 workers subject to pay roll tax in ten industrial 
States. 

3,300,000 workers subject to pay roll tax in the ten non-indus- 


trial States. 
WHO WILL CONTROL THESE BILLIONS, “SAFE- 


GUARD” THEM AND INVEST THEM FOR THE WORKING- 
MEN AND WORKING WOMEN? 

The Congress of the United States will control these billions 
and invest them, unless it should turn over its powers and duties 
to the Chief Executive. 

WHO WILL CONTROL THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 

The Senators and Representatives of the ten non-industrial 
States of. the South will control the Congress and the billions paid 
into the social security bag. 

The ten non-industrial States, though having only 3,300,000 
workers affected by the law, have twenty votes in the Senate. 

The ten industrial States, though having 15,000,000 workers 
contributing to the fund, have only twenty Senators. 


The twenty Southern Senators, almost without exception 
belong to one political party, a solid bloc, united in 
SECTIONALISM. 

The twenty Senators of the industrial States are of different 
parties and ever changing political views. 

The most powerful, in fact the all-powerful men in Congress, 
are the chairmen of the important committees and the party 
leaders. These men, unless a change is brought about by the 
November election, will be Bankhead of Alabama, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Garner, of Texas, Steagall of Alabama, Harrison of 
Mississippi and Buchanan of Texas. They will control the hand- 
ling of these billions. 





WHERE WILL THESE BILLIONS BE INVESTED? 


These billions cannot be invested in private enterprise. The 
Government cannot build automobiles or operate department 
stores. It cannot invest the people’s money in the stocks and bonds 
of private business. That is, the Government cannot do these things 
today while we still are a Republic operating under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is because of our form of government 
that the present law stipulates that these billions must be invested 
only in obligations of the United States Government. 

Today we have more obligations than we can stand. We 
have a national debt of $40,000,000,000, direct and guaranteed. 

Mr. Workingman, are you going to contribute the $41,000, 
000,000 from your wages to pay off this national debt? 

Mr. Workingman, are you going to contribute $41,000,000,000 
from your wages to increase the national debt to $81,000,000,000? 

If the New Deal Congress has the choice you may be sure 
that your money will be used to double the national debt. You 
may be sure that your billions will be invested in a thousand Mis- 
sissippi Bubbles, Tennessee Valleys and Georgia Re-settlements. 

Senators who will have the handling of the working people’s 
billions have run for election this year ON THEIR RECORD OF 
OBTAINING MONEY FOR THEIR OWN STATES AT THE 
EXPENSE OF TAXPAYERS IN OTHER STATES. IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA, IN MISSISSIPPI, IN ARKANSAS, IN KENTUCKY 
AND IN GEORGIA THEY HAVE ASKED TO BE RETURNED 
BECAUSE OF THE HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
THEY HAVE GOT FROM THE NEW DEAL OVER AND 
ABOVE THE TAXES THEIR STATES HAVE PAID INTO THE 
TREASURY. 

Their boast of the past is their promise of the future: ‘Send 
us back and you will continue to get it!” 

The Treasury, as it is, can stand no more raiding ... UNTIL 
THE WORKINGMEN AND WORKING WOMEN START POUR- 
ING IN THE BILLIONS FROM THEIR PAY ENVELOPES! 

WILL THERE BE A PRESIDENT THEN, NOT DEPENDENT 
ON THIS BLOC FOR HIS OFFICE AND HIS POWER, WHOSE 
VETO WILL BE THE ONLY THING THAT STANDS BETWEEN 
THIS BLOC AND YOUR BILLIONS OF DOLLARS? 
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Six New Examples 


Of Power of SEC 


BROAD view of the powers wielded 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission over the securities busi- 
ness is presented by six events during 
the past week. 
1.—Commission takes under advisement, ‘after 
hearings, an application made by the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange to deal in 25 security issues al- 
ready listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
2.—Begins weekly ‘publication of data revealing 
the extent of exchange members’ trading for their 
own accounts, as part of the procedure in dealing 
with segregation of broker-dealer functions. 
3.—The first conviction for selling unregistered 
oil royalty securities is obtained, and actions are 
taken in several other enforcement cases 
4.—SEC wins a point in the Supreme Court, as 
that tribunal refuses to review a plea that the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 is unconstitutional. 
5.—Commission issues a stop-order against a 
mining registration statement, one of the most im- 
portant of such orders issued to date 
6.—SEC takes new step in its role as protector of 
the nation’s investors as it issues statement on a 
proxy sent to stockholders by Consolidated Film 
Industries 


Trades in “Unlisted” Stock 


Decision in Pittsburgh Exchange 

Case Will Set a Precedent 

XHE Pittsburgh Stock Exchange's application was 

the first to come before the five commissioners 
since the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 was 
amended in the last Congress. Amendments allow 
the Commission to authorize a national securities 
exchange to trade “unlisted” any securities listed 
on other exchanges, if the application is deemed to 
be in the “public interest.” 

An “unlisted” security, as contrasted with a listed 
security, is a stock or bond admitted to trading on 
an exchange without regard to the issuer’s prefer- 
ence. Unlike listed securities, the issuer does not 
have to file certain financial data with the ex- 
change. 

But, in the view of those who framed the amend- 
ments to the 1934 Act, the data is already on file 
with the exchange on which the stock is listed, so 
that, if “public interest” is demonstrated, another 
exchange may allow transactions in the stock in 
its “unlisted” department. 

Back of the current case, the decision in which 
will set the precedent for future similar applica- 
tions. is the desire of the smaller exchanges for 





—Harris & Ewing 


DECENTRALIZED STOCK MARKET? 
The Securities and Exchange Commission now tak- 
ing the question of decentralization of security trad- 
ing under advisement hears William A. Lockwood, 
counsel to the New York Curb Exchange, state that 
his market approves the trading of New York Curb 
Exchange stocks on other national security exchanges. 





mc:e brokerage business. Their plight was de- 
scribed by the following paragraphs of the recent 
annual report of the Baltimore Stock Exchange: 


C+.SE OF SMALLER EXCHANGES 

*Dosp.ce the attitude of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, as expressed often in public 
uttorarces, that exchange trading should be fostered 
and that it was the intention of the Commission 
not to benefit one exchange at the expense of com- 
pe.i.uve markets, the law seems to have worked to 


the cisadvantage of the smaller exchanges. 

his is becaus2 companies already listed on the 
smaller exchanges sometimes seek broader markets 
Scocured py lisung in New York and because new 
COMpPs: which in tue past have listed on the 
smailer caanges now do not do so. Their stock 
r¢ ns unlisted because of Federal regulation o! 
] c g§:curities, or, if a listing is desired, they go 


to the large market places, the :equirements of the 





ste exchange Jaw for all exchanges being the 
Sai A'so some of the larger markets have been 
Wili.-g to take smalier issues in the last year than 
has fren the’r custom hitherto.” 

1 » v1 | ix rae) van 


A the le.est records available at the Commuis- 
sio.:, about 95 per cent of all stock and bond trans- 


act ons,in the country take place on either the New 


York Stock Exchange or the New York Curb Ex- 
cha.ge. The “Big Board” accounts for some 85 per 
cent of the tet and the other market about 10 
per ¢ 


accord.ng to SEC’s re- 
tends “tu- 


Centralizaiion of trading, 
port to Congress on “unlisted trading,” 


ward the further concentration in New York of 
control over the movement of capital in the na- 
tion, a tendency which there is reason to believe 


the New York Stock Exchange recognizes as being 
fraught with serious implications.” 

t the hearings on the Pittsburgh request last 
week, neilher oi the New York markets protested 
the Pennsylvania exchange’s attempt to deal in 
“Big Board” stocks. The precedent created by sucii 
action would appear at first glance to be detrimen- 
tal to the larger exchanges’ busines 

But the testimony of their counsel bore out the 
observation of one financia] writer. who said that 
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THE SEC'S VICTORY IN COURT—FEDERAL INCOME 
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the two exchanges “do not relish a cat-and-dog 
fight, in which the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission will act as a referee.” 


BIG BOARDS NOT OPPOSED 

William A. Lockwood, counsel to the New York 
.Curb Exchange, told James M. Landis, chairman of 
the SEC, that his market “completely approved” 
the trading of New York Curb Exchange stocks on 
other national securities exchanges. He explained 
that ever since the Securities legislation was under 
discussion by Congress, the Curb had been in favor 
of the broadest markets possible for security trans- 
actions. He said the Curb, instead of hindering 
trading of its issues on other exchanges, had been 
in favor of such transactions all along. 

William Jackson, one of the “Big Board’s” counsel, 
declared that the country’s major exchange was 
willing to put the whole case in the hands of the 
Commission. If the Commission, he indicated, de- 
cided that the public would benefit by having the 
25 security issues traded in “unlisted” by the Pitts- 
burgh Stock Exchange, the “Big Board” would abide 
by the decision. 

A large part of the hearings was devoted to dis- 
cussion of local trading interest in the issues in- 
volved. Members and Officials of the Pittsburgh 
exchange presented data on the distribution of the 
shares of the companies, the number of stockhold- 
ers in the Pittsburgh territory, and the volume of 
trading in the stocks coming from that vicinity. 

No decision was reached by the Commission, and 
its members took the matter under advisement. 
The rules under the amended act in regard to the 
Pittsburgh and similar cases do not take effect un- 
til Nov. 27. 


Status of the SEC Act 


Attack in Court Frustrated; 
Active Enforcement 


HE second attempt by J. Edward Jones to have 

the Securities Exchange Act of 1933 declared un- 

constitutional was denied last week by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Jones, a prominent dealer in oil royalties, 
who won a victory over SEC in the Supreme Court 
last Spring, had previously applied to the Federal 
Court for the Southern District of New York to 
dissolve a temporary injunction restraining him 
from violating any provision of the 1933 act. This 
temporary injunction, consented to by Mr. Jones, 
was to run while certain litigation between SEC 
and the dealer was pending. 

The proceedings arose out of an attempt by SEC 
to investigate the activities of Mr. Jones and his 
employes to determine whether they should be 
barred from using the mails to sell securities. 

Mr. Jones has been involved in court action 
against SEC ever since the agency was created in 
1934. He has consistently declared that the entire 
securities legislation is unconstitutional. Although 
the Supreme Court admonished the SEC in its de- 
cision last Spring, it has not yet touched upon the 
legality of the legislation the commission admin- 
isters. 


OIL ROYALTY CONVICTION 


In addition to the Jones case, some other evenis 
put the spotlight on SEC’s enforcement activities 
during the week. First, it announced the convic- 
tion of Howard A. Tucker before Judge Vaught in 
the Federal Court of the Western District of Okla- 
homa for violation of the Securities Act of 1933 in 








—Harris & Ewing 


RFC’s BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN A “WELCOME BACK” CONFERENCE 
/ITH the first meeting of the full complement of those who guide the destiny of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation since the return of Chairman Jones from the West coast 
where he recuperated from an attack of pneumonia following his narrow escape from an air- 
plane crash, further steps are reported to be taken in planning the liquidation of the corpora- 
tion, a move probably scheduled for early consideration of the new Congress. 
Photo shows Chairman Jesse H. Jones, seated. Standing, left to right: Directors Charles T. 
Fisher, Jr., Charles B. Henderson, Carroll B. Merriam, Frederick H. Taber and Emil Schram. 





connection with an offering of oil royalties. 

Briefly, the SEC regulations provide that unless 
a registration statement is in effect for an oil 
royalty issue, no one can sell that security by any 
means or instrument of interstate commerce or the 
mails. 

Registration statements are kept on file at SEC, 
and in addition all sales of royalties must be re- 
ported to its officials. The issue of royalties, for 
the sale of which Mr. Turner was convicted, were 
not registered with the Commission. This repre- 
sents the first conviction under this section (5a) 
of the 1933 Act. 

Also the Commission announced that two indi- 
viduals in California and another in Georgia had 
been taken into custody, and that in a third case 
an injunction had been obtained in Colorado, in 
connection with the enforcement of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 

Indictments were obtained against seven indi- 
viduals in Michigan, alleging that they defrauded 
a large number of persons through misrepresenta- 
tion and market manipulation in the 6 per cent 
convertible cumulative preferred stock of the Old 
Dutch Refining Co. 

On Oct. 22 SEC suspended the effectiveness of 
a registration statement filed by Mining and De- 
velopment Corporation, of Wilmington, Del., to 
issue 3,250,000 shares of $1 par value common stock. 
Commission officials consider this stop-order, which 
prevents the sale of the securities, one of the most 
important issued with respect to a mining com- 
pany thus far in SEC’s career. 

In issuing the order the Commission held that 
the registration statement includes “untme state- 





A Federal Overseer 


‘OR the broker and the stock exchange official, 
the trading and exchange division of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission is perhaps the most 
important Government unit with which they must 
deal. It formulates the rules under which they 
conduct their business and it also investigates any 
allegedly unlawful practices. 

Recently one of the Commission’s staff members, 
Ganson Purcell, was named assistant director of 
the division, in charge of the enforcement activi- 
ties. David Saperstein is director of the division. 

Mr. Purcell was born in San Gabriel, Calif., and 
obtained his early schooling there and in Buffalo, 
N. Y., where he lived for several years. He was 
graduated from Williams College in 1927 and the 
Harvard Law Schoo] in 1930. 

Upon graduating from Harvard, Mr. Purcell 
joined the office staff of the legislative council to 
the United States Senate as law assistant and as- 
sistant legislative counsel. There he had a part in 
drafting a number of the bills proposed by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, includ- 
ing among others the bill creating the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. When, after the Pecora 
investigations, the Senate committee introduced 
legislation designed to control the stock market, 
Mr. Purcell was called upon to help draft the bill, 
which later became the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. 

Mr. Purcell joined the legal staff of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in September, 1934, 
about three months after it had been organized. 
When the San Francisco regional office was opened 
in June, 1935, he was sent there, and was later 
transferred to the Seattle office when it was organ- 
ized in November: oi that year. 

There and in New York Mr. Purcell handled a 
variety of cases tor the Commission, including cases 
in which manipulation of stock prices has been 
alleged, fraudulent stock deals, and other viola- 
tions of the Federal “blue sky” statutes. 

The most important case tn which he has been 
SEC’s counsel has been the administrative hear- 


ings on charges against certain members of the New 


of Exchange Dealings 


+ 
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York Stock Exchange whom the SEC accuses of 
manipulating the price of the common stock of an 
airplane company. He has been associated with 
William Prager, chief enforcement officer of the 
New York office, in the conduct of the Government's 
case in the hearings. 

In his new position Mr. Purcell will direct the 
“detection of unlawful practices on exchanges, in- 
cluding wash sales, matched orders, pool operations, 
and tipping of pool operations, the dissemination 
of false or misleading information concerning se- 
curities and other manipulative or deceptive de- 
vices.” 

In addition he will supervise the preliminary in- 
vestigations into alleged manipulative activities of 
over-the-counter dealers 


+ 








ments of material facts and omits to state material 
facts,” which it declares tends to make the state- 
ment misleading to the investor. 

Of the 3,225,000 $1 shares now outstanding about 
80 per cent are held in a voting trust, of which the 
two controlling trustees are August Heckscher and 
Floyd de L. Brown, both of New York City, the 
Commission’s opinion states. The shares now in this 
voting trust, SEC said, were originally issued in 
1934 to the registrant’s predecessor, Golden Center 
Mines, Inc., which was dissolved on March 9, 1936. 
Golden Center’s assets consisted of three gold 
properties in Oregon and a tin mine in Bolivia. 





More Interest in Stocks 


Trading Heavier Both in Actual Volume 
And in Dollar Sales 


[NCREASING public interest in the stock market 
~ is shown by the latest Securities and Exchange 
Commission statistics of trading on all registered 
and exempt securities exchanges. 

During September the dollar value of sales on 
all the registered exchanges amounted to $1,882,- 
282,523, an increase of almost 14 per cent over 
August, continuing a steady advance which has 
been in motion for almost half a year. The mount- 
ing dollar value of sales evidences higher prices as 
well as higher voiume. 

The New York Stock Exchange and the New York 
Curb Exchange, according to SEC’s figures, ac- 
counted for 95.6 per cent of the value of sales on 
all registered exchanges—or 94.9 per cent of the 
stock sales and all but one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the bond sales. 

While the value of sales was advancing, the ac- 
tual volume stepped up more rapidly. Thus, total 
sales of stock in September were 59,626,994 shares 
or more than 17 per cent above August’s figure. 
Total principal amount of bonds sold were $378,- 
519,548, an increase of 37'2 per cent. 


DATA ON MEMBER DEALING 


In another report, made in conjunction with 
SEC’s study of the feasibility of segregating 
broker-dealer functions on exchanges, the Commis- 
sion disclosed that members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, from March 30 to September 26, pur- 
chased or sold for their own accounts 78,496,102 
shares. 

This, according to the Commission’s statisticians, 
amounted to 21 per cent. of the total volume dur- 
ing the period. A similar study with respect to the 
New York Curb disclosed that its members ac- 
counted for slightly more than 19 per cent of the 
transactions on their market. 

No thorough study of this field has ever been 
made, and the agency selected the two metropoli- 
tan exchanges as being representative in that they 
are responsible for most of the stock transactions 
in the country. 


“CONTINUOUS PICTURE” 


James M. Landis, SEC chairman, did not com- 
ment on the meaning of the figures other than to 
say that the “significance” of their publication was 
a step toward dealing with a “fundamental prob- 
lem”—whether member activity of almost 20 per 
ceht of total volume is necessary to the most de- 
sirable of stock market. 

Mr. Landis announced that henceforth SEC will 
issue weekly data on all exchange transactions on 
the exchanges, including purchases and sales of 
members. The weekly data will, it was said, “pro- 
vide for the first time a continuous picture of the 
transactions in stock carried on each day by ex- 
change members in relation to total market turn- 
over.” 


| 
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Internal Revenues 
At a New Peak 


ASH poured into Uncle Sam’s till 
during the first quarter of his 1937 
fiscal year at a rate of 25 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding 
period of the 1936 fiscal year. 


This fact was reported by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, which reported that its collections from 
June 30 to Sept. 30 totaled $1,009,994,723, or 205 
million dollars more than in the same three months 
last year. This establishes another high peak in 
revenue collections. 

Administration officials, according to the revised 
budget estimate released in September, are count- 
ing upon a 40 per cent increase in internal revenue 
receipts in the 1937 fiscal year over the 1936 fiscal 
year. 

The estimates were based on expectations of bet- 
ter earnings for both individuals and corporations, 
which would increase receipts from income taxes, 
and on increased receipts coming under the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1936. Although the 
former factor is working now, the second will not 
bring in additional revenue until the third and final 
quarters of the fiscal year. 


WHERE GAINS WERE MARKED 

All but sixteen of the sixty-odd items on the 
bureau’s collection sheet ran ahead of last year’s 
collection totals. 

Some of the important divisions follow, with this 
year’s collections and the increases over the first 
quarter in the 1936 fiscal year: 

Corporation income tax—$198,931,476, an 
crease of more than 42 million dollars. 

Individual income tax—$155,263,764, an increase 
of almost 34 and a half million dollars, 

Total income taxes—$354,195,241, an increase of 
almost 77 million dollars, 

Alcoholic-liquor taxes—$161,022,725, an increase 
of over 28 million dollars. 

All other internal revenue taxes—$488,438,432, an 
increase of slightly more than 95 million dollars. 

The other internal revenue collections include the 
tobacco taxes, the stamp taxes, manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes, amusement taxes, etc. Because of the 
outlawing of the AAA, there were no processing 
taxes collected during the period, while in the 
same quarter last year those levies brought in ale 
most 41 million dollars. 

According to the report the Social Security taxes, 
none of which were being collected at this time last 
year, netted the Federa) Government slightly more 
than 71 million dollars during the quarter. 


EXPENDITURES INCREASE ALSO 


Although the internal revenue receipts and all 
other receipts of the Treasury are running higher 
than a year ago, the expenditures of the govern- 
ment are increasing at such a rapid pace that the 
receipts do not cover even the ordinary expendi- 
tures. A week ago the total receipts did cover the 
regular expenses of the Treasury, with a small sur- 
plus to boot. 

But as of Oct. 19, according to the Daily Treasury 
Statement, this condition began to change. On that 
date the Treasury had taken in $1,320,000,000 since 
the first of the year, and for general expenditures, 
as contrasted with “recovery and relief” expendi- 
tures, it had paid out $1,327,000,000. 

The “recovery and relief” expenditures were also 
larger, with the effect that total expenditures of the 
government up to Oct. 19 were $2,119,000,000, to 
which must be added approximately 300 million dol- 
lars of excess of repayments to Federal agencies. 


in- 





Film Company Controversy 


SEC Comments on Official’s 
Letter to Stockholders 


BECAUSE certain statements contained in a let- 

ter from the president of Consolidated Film 
Industries to his stockholders “might be mislead- 
ing,’ SEC on Oct. 22, one day before the scheduled 
stockholders meeting, issued an analysis of the 
President’s letter. 

This was the first time that this agency used its 
publicity powers in such a case. The company 
was presenting to the stockholders a plan for re- 
capitalization, and the letter set forth “certain 
facts” and stated “certain reasons why stockholders 
should vote for the plan.” 

After being advised that the company did not 
desire to change the statements in the letter, SEC 
declared, “it is appropriate for the Commission, in 
the public interest and in the interest of all stock- 
holders of the Company, to publish information 
which is available to the Commission bearing upon 
the adequacy of certain statements contained in 
the President’s letter.” 

At the Commission it was said that this instance 
was one of 150 similar cases, but the first one in 
which the company involved refused to amplify its 
statements concerning a recapitalization plan. {t 
was further declared that legal steps, instead of the ~ 
publicity method used, were impossible in this case, 
because of the shortness of time. 





New Security Issues 


THE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio, 
$25,000,000 of general mortgage bonds, Series C, due 
November 1, 1956. The interest rate is to be furnished 
by amendment to the registration statement. Accord- 
ing to the statement, $23,300,000 of the net proceeds 
will be used for capital expenditures made after Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, and $1,700,000 will be issued against de- 
livery to the corporate trustee of an equal principal 
amount of debentures of Truscon Steel Company. The 
capital expenditures will for the most part be made 
subsequent to Jauary 1, 1937. It is expected that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Field, Glore & Co., both of 
New York City, will be included in the underwriters 


NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY, Boston, Mass., 
$10,067,000 of first mortgage bonds, Series A, 3% per 
cent, due November 15, 1961. Net proceeds will be used 
for refunding purposes. The names of the underwriters 
will be supplied in later amendments to the registra- 
tion statement. 
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‘THE Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
in a statement issued Oct. 19, 
denied: That there is any 
“double budget” in Federal 
financing; that there is any 
“double bookkeeping” in the 
Treasury Department; denied 
assertions of former President 
Hoover that the Treasury has 
been guilty of “intellectual 
dishonesty” and “pernicious 
deceit” in its reports. Such 
charges had been made by Mr. 
Hoover in a speech in Phila- 
delphia Oct. 16 which was 
printed in part in the United 
States News Oct. 1. The es- 
sential portions of Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s statement follow: 
HE receipts and expenditures of 


the Government are frequently 
made an important issue in Presi- 


| dential campaigns. 








— DIVIDEND NOTICE 





To the 64,342 
| Families who own 
General Foods 








OR the benefit of all the 64,342 

families who are the true owners 
of General Foods, we wish to re-state 
some of the aims of the Company in 
whose dividends you all share: 

To the consumer—the best possible 
food products at moderate prices. To 
our employees—fair wages and con- 
siderate treatment. To the food mer- 
chant—a reasonable profit. And to you 
who have shown vour faith in us finan- 
cially—a profitable investment. 


Notice of 59th Dividend 
Dividend of ase per share will be paid om non- 
par common stock Not ember 16, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 P.M. October 26, 1936, 
without closing the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescorr 
Secretary 
Among the products of 
General Foods are: 
Maxwell House Coffee —Jell-O— Grape-Quts 
Flakes— Postum—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes—Whole Bran Shreds— 
Baker's Premium Chocolate—Baker's Cocoa— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond Crystal Sale 
—Calumet Baking Powder—Baker's Coconut 
Sanka Coffee— Minute Tapioca—Log Cabin Syrup 
Certo—La France—Satina. 


* 
GENERAL Foops 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


| studying the form of 





these campaigns it is not uncom- 
mon for political speakers to criti- 
cize the expenditure programs of the 
party in office, and in/many instances 
the facts are presented for political 
purposes in a manner which con- 
fuses the public mind as to the real 
situation. 

The Treasury does not ordinarily 


attempt to check the accuracy of | 
such statements nor to take official | 
notice of partisan criticism directed | 


at its methods of bookkeeping and 
financial reporting. 
When, however, a former Presi- 


} dent of the United States, in a pub- 
lic address, charges the Treasury of | 
| the United States with ‘intellectual 


dishonesty’ and ‘pernicious deceit,’ 
the public interest demands that 
those charges be not ignored. . 


HOW THE BOOKS ARE KEPT 
What are the facts? 


accounts are kept strictly in ac- 
cordance with law, and are not 


based upon any partisan political | 
| considerations. 


The Treasury submits to the Con- 


| gress in accordance with the law an 
/ annual report on the state of the 


finances, and a detailed report of 


| receipts and expenditures of the | 
Government for each fiscal year. | 
Furthermore, it publishes for every | 
business day a statement showing 


the condition of the public Treas- 


| ury. 


These reports are from time to 
time supplemented by special re- 
ports. The Treasury is constantly 
its reports, 
with a view to making them more 
informative to the public, and I be- 
lieve it can truthfully be said that 
this Administration has furnished 
the public more detailed informa- 


In the heat of | 





tion on the financial operations of 
the Government than any preceding 


| administration. 


Mr. Hoover set out in his address | 
three “formulas” 
the present Administration has 
adopted for the purpose of making 
a distorted presentation of the ex- 
penditures of the government. 

“Formula No. 1: The Roosevelt 
Administration has made some 
beautiful economies by just omit- 
ting certain items from its regular 
expenditures before it comes to 
the totals announced to the peo- 
ple. They appear only in an ap- 
pendix.” 

In illustrating the application of 
this formula he cites “the expendi- 
tures for government trust accounts 
and for the District of Columbia | 
paid by the residents,” and says | 
these items “have been deleted from | 
totals under President Roosevelt.” 

The public record shows that up to 





which he claims | 





July 1, 1930, the Federal Govern- 
ment did “put down all of the money 
spent on one side of the ledger and 
every cent taken in on the other 
side of the ledger,” including trust 
funds. But on May 1, 1930, Presi- 


dent Hoover’s Director of the Bud- | 
get wrote the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury, Stating: 

“The President has asked me to 
see if appropriate arrangements can 
be made for exhibiting the receipts 
and expenditures of the government 
in the budget and in the daily Treas- 
ury statements separately, under the 
captions ‘general funds,’ ‘special 
funds’ and ‘trust funds.’” 

Beginning July 1, 1930, the daily 


| "Treasury statement was changed in 


this respect to meet the wishes of 
President Hoover. 
Here are President Hoover’s own 


words on this subject as contained | 


in his 1932 budget message to the 


| Congress: 
The facts are that the Treasury 


“In preparing the detailed state- 


| ments of receipts and expenditures 


contained in this budget, I have seg- 
regated trust funds from general 
funds and speciai funds. This has 
been done for the reason that trust 
funds do not belong to the Federal 
Government, but to the beneficiaries 
of the trust, and, in summarizing 
the financial condition of the gov- 
ernment, trust funds should there- 
fore be excluded.” 

He went on to say that only gen- 
eral and special funds represent true 


| government transactions. 


Iam not in disagreement with the 
changes thus effected by direction of 
President Hoover. On the contrary 
the segregation of trust fund trans- 
actions from the financial transac- 
tions of the Government is in 
my opinion a distinct improvement 
in budgetary procedure and the re- 
porting of financial data. 

But when Mr. Hoover ascribes re- 


| sponsibility for this change to the 
| present Administration he misstates 


facts. 


“REVOLVING ACCOUNTS” 
“Formula No. 2.—It has always 
been a rightful principle of gov- 
ernment accounting under the old 
commandments to pay all receipts 
or all final recoveries from revolv- 
ing accounts into the Treasury. 

Then Congress appropriates them 
out and thus holds control of the 
expenditures.” 

It becomes pertinent to inquire 
what were the ‘old commandments?’ 
Neither the use of revolving funds 
nor the Treasury’s accounting pro- 
cedure in connection with them is 
new in government finance. ... 

There has been no change in the 
method of handling revolving funds 


; in the Treasury daily statement and 


in the budget since 1920. The pro- 























INTERNATIONAL Trucks 
in the Wilson & Co. Fleet 








One of the new 1%-ton Model C-35 Internationals recently added to Wilson & Co.'s fleet 


@ Ten years ago, Wilson & Co. 
bought their first International 
Truck. Since that time, other In- 
ternationals have been added—in- 
cluding 40 so far this year— 
until today there are 350 Inter- 
nationals at work for this famous 
packing house. 

Endorsement like this has put 
I n ternationals 


Wilson & Co. know truck operat- 
ing costs—and they have proved 
to their own satisfaction that In- 
ternationals give them the most 
for their truck dollars in economy, 
performance, and long life. 
Internationals offer you the 
same kind of economy. Call on 
any of our Company-owned 
branches or dealers and let us 





in their com- 
manding posi- 
tion in the 
truck industry. 


Starting with 





International Truck sizes 
tange from Light-Deliv- 
ery to big Six-Wheeler, 
Half-Ton 
6-cylinder chassis art 


415 


International 

Trucks can do 
f.0. b. factory on your haul- 
ing jobs. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, III. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








Wilson & Co. realize the advertising value of 
their Internationals and use even the rear panel 
of the trucks to carry a message to the public 





| is practically the same as during the 
similar period twelve months ago. 








cedure today is the same procedure 
that was followed throughout Presi- | 
dent Hoover’s own administration. 

For instance, under authority of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
June 15, 1929, Congress, on the 
recommendation of President 
Hoover, appropriated $500,000,000 as 
a revolving fund for use of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

The repayments received up to | 
Feb. 28, 1933, of more than $650,000,- | 
000 on account of loans made from | 
this revolving fund were credited 
back to the fund and thereby op- 
erated to offset expenditures in the | 
fiscal years 1930-33. 


INSTANCES RFC FUNDS 

It will be seen “under the old 
commandments” repayments to re- 
volving funds were not, as alleged, 
covered into the Treasury and sub- 
sequently appropriated by Congress. | 

The operations of all revolving 
funds have been handled in a simi- 
lar manner. For instance, the op- 
erations of the RFC during Mr. 
Hoover’s administration reflected a 
net expenditure of $1,572,000,000, yet 
in arriving at this figure a credit 
of $368,000,000 was taken for re- 
payments on loans previously made 
as an offset to gross expenditures. 

Had Mr. Hoover followed the 


, has since Dec. 1, 





principle underlying his so-called 
‘old commandments’ he would not 
have taken credit for the repay- 
ments of $368,000,000 and would 
have reported the gross expendi- 
tures of $1,940,000,000 instead of a 
net of $1,572,000,000. 

Thus, in criticizing the method of 
accounting for revolving funds, used 
by the present Administration, Mr. 
Hoover condemns his own practice. 

One important change, but in 
the direction of a more complete re- 
porting of these funds, has been 
made by this Administration. The 
daily statements of the Treasury 


How Federal Deficit | 


And the Emergency | 
Outlays Compare. 


UNCLE SAM’S “extraordi- 
nary” expenses are just 
about equal to his deficit, as the 
end of the fourth month of his 
1937 fiscal year approaches. 


On Oct. 21, according to the daily 
Treasury statements, a little over 
$809,000,000 had been spent on “re- 
covery and relief” since June 30, 
1936: 

And on the same date the excess 
of all expenditures over all receipts 
of the Government was just 10 mil- 
lion dollars higher, or*about $819,- 
000,000. 

According to Administration offi- 
cials this situation proves that if it 
were not for the extraordinary 
spending made necessary by the de- 
pression, the budget would be prac- 
tically balanced at the present time. 


| ACCOUNTING METHODS 


On the other hand, critics of the 
financial policies of the Government 
claim that the account books of the 
Government should not be kept in 
two separate divisions, one for or- 


1934, shown sep- 
arately the gross expenditures of 


| those corporations and credit agen- 


cies of the Government which oper- 
ate on revolving funds as well as 


the repayments received on account | 


of loans made from such funds. 


RECOVERY EXPENDITURES 

“Formula No. 3. And this is a 
much more potent formula for 
juggling scoreboards. In the 
days of the old-time arithmetic 
the President and the Director 
of the Budget yearly fought each 
of the Federal bureaus over 
every item of expenditures. 
Congress fought at the items 
and finally made a detailed ap- 
propriation for each of them 
down to the salary of every 
clerk.” 


tmction must be made between the 


manner in which the Congress had | 


made available for expenditure 
lump-sum appropriations for recov- 
ery and relief on the one hand and 
on the other hand the accounting 
and reporting procedure ef the 
Treasury Department in connection 
with such expenditures. 

As to the former, the Congress 
authorized President Roosevelt to 


| utilize the established departments 


and agencies of the Government in 


| meeting the unemployment prob- 


lem. The primary object was to 
put people to work and projects 
were not rejected simply because 
they were of a type that had been 
carried on by established Federal 
agencies. 


respect to recovery expenditures 


the Treasury followed the same de- | 


tailed system of accounting and re- 
porting as has been followed in 
connection with the handling of the 


annual appropriations of the vari- | 


ous departments and establishments. 


SEPARATION OF ACCOUNTS 

The Treasury considers it funda- 
mental that expenditures from the 
lump-sum appropriations made 
available to the President for recov- 
ery and relief be accounted for sep- 
arately from the funds granted by 
the Congress to the departments in 
the annual appropriation acts. 

It is to be noted, however, in this 
connection, that the Treasury De- 


partment in its annual reports and | 


cnce each month in the daily Treas- 


ury statement (published as of the | 
fifteenth of the month) reports the | 


same information with respect to 
expenditures from recovery and re- 





In accounting and reporting with | f 1933. 





NO JUGGLING IN ITS BOOKKEEPING, SAYS THE TREASURY 


Secretary Morgenthau Denies Charges Made by Mr. Hoover, Asserting Some 
_ Methods of Which Hz Complains Were Authorized in His Own Administration | 


lief funds as it does with respct to 


the expenditures from annual ap- 
propriations, ordinarily referred to 
as general expenditures. 

From the statement made by Mr. 
Hoover, one would be led to believe 
that expenditures from the recovery 
funds are concealed through the use 


of small print in the budget state- 
| ments. 


This is not true. The fact is that 


| the detailed expenditures from re- 
covery funds are printed in the bud- | 
get statements in italics of the same | 
| size type immediately following the 
| related item payable from regular 


SURGE. « a-s 
Not only nas President Roosevelt 


| made available in the most conven- 


ient form detailed information con- 


cerning the expenditure of funds un- 
der the recovery and relief appropri- 
In discussing Formula No. 3 dis- 


ations in the annual budget, but the 
Treasury has made such informa- 
tion also available in various admin- 
istrative accounting reports, which 
give far greater detail than was 
customary in earlier practice. 

In the annual statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures submitted 
to the Congress pursuant to Sec. 15 
of the act of July 31, 1934, the Treas- 
ury has reported detailed informa- 
tion concerning expenditures under 
both annual and recovery appropri- 
ations in the same manner as has 
been employed over a long period of 
years. 

In addition, the Treasury has made 
available as of June 30, 1936, a 509- 
page report showing the allotments 
and expenditures made under the 
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meticulous than the United States 
Treasury Department in keeping 
and making public accounts of the 


| money it receives and pays out. 


In order that the public may be 
informed as to the uses made of the 
funds appropriated, the Treasury 
classifies its expenditures into two 


| divisions, namely, ‘general’ and ‘re- 


covery and relief.’ 

These classifications do not indi- 
cate double bookkeeping or in any 
sense a double budget. They were 
adopted by the Treasury on July 1, 
1933, so as to show the public the 
purpose for which the appropria- 
tions were used. 

Probably the nearest approach 
that this Government has ever made 
to the system of double budget was 
under President Hoover in 1932 
with the application of the policy 
of showing the net expenditures of 
the RFC over and above the amount 
of capital stock as ‘public debt’ 
transactions. 

Such expenditures were not in- 
cluded in the analysis of receipts 
and expenditures of general and 
special accounts either in the daily 
Treasury statement or in the an- 
nual budget, and the deficit of the 
Hoover administration was thereby 
understated by this amount. 

This method of treating the net 
expenditures of the RFC was 
changed by the present Administra- 
tion on July 1, 1933, so as to include 
them along with other expenditures 
in the budget statement. 

No effort has been made here to 
reply to all of Mr. Hoover’s charges. 
But the facts do not support any of 


| his criticisms of Government ac- 
| counting and reporting methods. 


On the contrary, they reveal that 


|} every change made by the present 


| . ca | Administration has b i ie 
| Emergency Relief Appropriation Act | een in the di 


This statement shows not | 
| only the organizations to which the 


rection of greater clarity and come 
| pleteness in reporting the receipts 
| and expenditures of public funds. 


allotments were made but the type | 


of work for which the allotments 
were made and the States in which 
the work was done. 


“NO DOUBLE BUDGET” 

Mr. Hoover charges that 
Treasury has resorted to ‘double 
bookkeeping,’ and, in speaking of 
his Formula No. 1, states that one 


of the easiest methods of reducing | 


Government expenditures is ‘just 
don’t put them in before you an- 
nounce the total.’ 

There has been much loose talk 
about the use of a double budget 


and double bookkeeping. There is | 
no such thing in the United States | 


Government as a double budget, 


nor is there any system of double | 


bookkeeping. 

Probably no government in the 
world and no business enterprise, 
no matter what its size, is more 


the | 
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dinary expenses and the other for 
recovery and relief items. They 
argue that the expenses of Govern- 
ment are one and the same as far 
as accounting is concerned, no mat- 
ter to what use they are put. 

Currently the ordinary expendi- 
tures are about 10 million dollars 
more than the total receipts from 
income taxes, customs, etc. Up to 
Oct. 21 something over $1,346,000,- 
000 had been spent for those items 
listed under “general expenditures” 
while the receipts were recorded as 
$1,336,000,000. 

Total expenditures, including both 
sections of the account, were $2,- 
155,000,000 as compared with $2,434,- 
000,000 during the similar period in 
the fiscal year. A resulting deficit 
of $819,000,000 occurred this year 
contrasted with a deficit on October 
21, 1935, of $1,267,000,000. 

At first glance there is an appar- 
ent saving of almost 300 millions 
during the period June 30 to Octo- 
ber 21 this year as compared with 
last year. 

But, actually, the deficit this year 


Included in the expenditures for 
recovery and relief this year are 
about $325,000,000 excess of credits. 
This total represents the amounts by 
which the loan repayments to lend- 
ing agencies exceeded disbursements 
by those same agencies. 

To ascertain the actual spending 
for recovery and relief this total 
must be added to the $809,000,000 
shown on the statement. If this is 
done a total of $1,134,000,000 is ob- 
tained, comparing with $1,137,000,- 
000 for the like period last year 
when the same procedure is com- 
pleted for that year. 
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(This article by Mr. Dunn seems to me important and timely 


and I am glad to afford our readers this opportunity of see- 
ing it.) Davip LAWRENCE. 


misleading. It has never been more misleading 
than during the present national political cam- 
paign. There has been a substantial recovery since 
the bottom of the depression was reached. Governor 
Landon implies that it is largely fictitious. President 
Roosevelt claims it has been entirely due to policies of his 
Administration, including improvement in railway results. 

As a business paper “The Railway Age” disagrees with 
both of them. It believes that the recovery that has occur- 
red is real and will continue unless interrupted by excessive 
government spending and inflation. It believes also that 
it has demonstrably occurred in spite of the principal pol- 
icies of the Roosevelt Administration and would have 
been greater excepting for these policies. 

The question of its causes is of vital importance. Fora 
majority of the voters at the approaching election to attrib- 
ute it to false causes might result in permanently fasten- 
ing government policies upon the business of the country 
that would permanently prevent the prosperity for all 
classes of the people that they might otherwise enjoy. 

Let us then look at the actual record. The President 
assumes in his speeches that the decline of business con- 
tinued without interruption until it reached bottom in 
March, 1933, when he was inaugurated. This assumption is 
not true, distorts the entire history of recovery to the pres- 
ent time and makes rational consideration of the causes of 
recovery impossible. Such consideration of the causes of 


recovery must begin with the beginning of recovery. 
BEGINNING OF There have been three periods 

of recovery. The first was during 
REAL RECOVERY the last four months of 1932; the 

second during the four months 
BACK IN 1932 April-July, inclusive, 1933; the 
third since July, 1935. Demonstration that there have 
been these three distinct periods, and that all the recovery 
to date has occurred during them, demolishes the Presi- 
dent’s claim that such recovery as has occurred has been 
due to the economic policies of his administration. 

For reasons repeatedly stated, railroad freight loadings 
are the only available single measure of the production 
and distribution of all commodities, and, therefore, the 
best measure of the total volume of all kinds of business 
done in the country during any given period as well as of 
railroad business. 

In July and August, 1932, freight loadings were only 
48 per cent as large as they averaged in these months in 
the five years 1925-1929, inclusive. This—not in March, 
1933—was when the real bottom of the depression was 
reached. 

During the next four months freight loadings increased 
until in December, 1932, they were 57 per cent as large as 
in 1925-1929. This was one of the largest non-seasonal in- 
creases in history. It could not have been caused by any- 
thing excepting an upturn in general business; and it re- 
sulted in an increase in railway net operating income un- 
precedented in any equal period. In the first eight months 
of 1932 net operating income was 50 per cent less than in 
the first eight months of 1931. In the last four months of 
1932 it was actually greater than in the last four months 
of 1931. 


UPWARD TREND 


D ISCUSSION of business by politicians usually is 


This beginning of recovery in 
the last one-third of 1932 is ig- 
nored by New Deal propagand- 


BEFORE NEW 
ists now. But it did not pass un- 
DEAL STARTED en at re rs “The Rail- 


Way Age” made the following comments upon it: Septem- 
ber 17, 1932: “The statistics of freight car loadings for re- 
cent weeks indicate that a real improvement in general 
business has begun.” October 29, 1932: “The increase in 
car loadings between June and October, 1932, which was 
seven times as great as between the same months of 1930 
and 1931, is the most conclusive answer that could be 
given to the question whether business at last has begun 
substantially to improve.” January 14, 1933: “No better 
evidence of the change in the trend of general business 
that began last Summer could be afforded than the facts 
regarding railway freight traffic and earnings in the first 
eight months and in the last four months of 1932.” Feb- 
ruary 4, 1933: “Readjustments already made, and increas- 
ing confidence and courage among business men and the 
public generally, explain the improvement that already 
has occurred.” 

Why do New Deal propagandists now unanimously and 
sedulously ignore the upturn in business that occurred in 
the last one-third of 1932? Obviously, because it began al- 
most ten months before any of the New Deal legislation 
was passed by Congress. Effects do not precede their 
causes; and recovery that began ten months before the New 
Deal began could not have been due to New Deal policies. 

What occurred after that? A sharp decline of business 
during the first quarter of 1933 that it is now plain to ev- 
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WHEN RECOVERY REALLY BEGAN 


Measurement of the Rising Curve of Business Can Be Ascertained by a True Study of 
Carloadings—What the Politicians Are Saying Is Not in Line With the Record 


By SAMUEL QO. DUNN 


Editor, “The Railway Age” 


ery real student of economics and business was due en- 
tirely to the banking crisis which culminated in March. 
What is equally plain now to every such student is that 
the importance of the banking crisis and its etfects has 
been enormously exaggerated for political purposes. 


IMPROVEMENT This is plain because the con- 


ditions it caused were so quickly 
RAPID AFTER and easily remedied—how 

quickly and easily are indicated 
BANK CRISIS by what was said in an editorial 
in “The Railway Age” of March 25, 1933, exactly three 
weeks after President Roosevelt was inaugurated. In that 
editorial we said: 

“The government closed the banks to stop the drain up- 
on them, and a large majority of banks have now been re- 
opened under legislation enabling the government to re- 
strict withdrawals which assures their continued solv- 
ency. .. . Increase of public confidence has been shown 
by innumerable public and private expressions and by ad- 
vances in the security and commodity markets.” 

This comment published in a business paper at the time 
is in striking contrast to the descriptions of the conditions 
that then existed given by New Deal propagandists over 
three years afterward. 

There followed immediately the second period of re- 
covery. We are told now by New Deal orators and prop- 
agandists that in the months immediately following the 
banking crisis business was in such a frightful condition 
that there was danger of “revolution” and that it was nec- 
essary for the government to adopt the most heroic meas- 
ures to save the nation from ruin. Such statements are 
demonstrably untrue, and we will now prove by indis- 
putable facts that they are untrue. Most of these meas- 
ures that it is claimed were necessary to prevent ruin and 
did prevent it were passed in June, 1933, and their actual 
application began in July. What was actually occurring in 
business at that time? It was improving faster than it 
ever did before or since in any equal period in the history 
of the United States. 

Railway statistics for the months of May, June and 
July, in the years 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936 will 
amaze those who believe the New Deal “hokum” being 
disseminated regarding the conditions and trend prevailing 
in business in this country in the months immediately fol- 
lowing the banking crisis in 1933. They show that in 
May, June and July, 1933, when it is now represented the 
nation was travelling rapidly toward ruin, -business had 
so far recovered from the effects of the banking crisis that 
freight loadings were 17 per cent larger than in the same 


months of 1932. 
In other words, in the very 


A SLUMP SET IN : 

months when, as is now repre- 
WITH THE NEW sented the country had to be 

saved from ruin by creating 
DEAL PROGRAM N.R.A, A.A.A. and other alpha- 
betical agencies and the making of huge appropriations 
for government spending, general business was at least 17 
per cent better than a year before. Railway gross earn- 
ings showed an increase of 12 per cent over the corre- 
sponding months of 1932 and railway net operating in- 
come an increase from $36,200,000 to almost $165,000,000, 
or 360 per cent. If such facts show we were on the road 
to ruin in May, June, and July, 1933, it is a great pity that 
we were so soon detoured from it. 

What caused the sharp recovery during this period? It 
could not have been due to New Deal policies because they 
were not yet in effect; and we repeat, effects do not precede 
their causes. It obviously was a resumption, after interrup- 
tion by the banking crisis of the recovery that began in the 
last one-third of 1932 and due to the same causes. 

We now arrive at a period of two years almost through- 
out which practically all the principal New Deal policies 
actually were in effect. Bear in mind that in May, June 
and July, 1933, according to the New Dealers, the train of 
business to use a simile employed in President Roosevelt’s 
recent speech in Chicago was in the ditch and an unprece- 
dented aggregation of master minds was engaged in draft- 
ing, passing and beginning to apply legislation absolutely 
necessary to get it back on the track. What, then, oc- 
curred in the first year during which these new policies 
asserted to have been essential to our economic salvation 
actually were tried? To answer this question accurately it is 
necessaryto compare business in May, June and July, 1933, 
with business a year later in May, June and July, 1934. 

Freight loadings increased during this year only 4 per 
cent as compared with 17 per cent between these same 
months in 1932 and 1933, and railway gross earnings in- 
creased less than 2 per cent as compared with 12 per cent 
in the year before the New Deal began. But there had 
been plenty done to the railways. N.R.A. had increased 
the prices they had to pay for materials and fuel. Owing 
to this and to a small increase in the number of their em- 
ployees their operating expenses had increased 111% per 
cent, with the result that their net operating income had 
declined 29 per cent or $48,000,000. 








So much for the first year of the New Deal. What was 
the situation in May, June and July, 1935, after its major 
policies had been in effect almost throughout two years? 
Freight loadings were then only 3/10 of 1 per cent larger 
than in May, June and July, 1933, when the master minds 
began saving the country from imminent ruin. 

President Roosevelt said in his speech at Chicago that 
his Administration had caused the railways to make larger 
earnings. There was a small increase in their gross earn- 
ings between May, June and July, 1933 and 1935, but 
meantime their operating expenses increased 1414 per 
cent, or $82,000,000, and their net operating income de- 
clined 39 per cent or $64,100,000. If the train of business 
was “in the ditch” in May, June and July, 1933, and this 
was “recovery”, then the train would have made much 
more progress during the subsequent two years if it had 
been left in the ditch. 

The facts given above demonstrate conclusively that 
there was no recovery between May, June and July, 1933 
and 1935. We now arrive at the third period of recovery. 
The exact time when it began is easily identifiable. In 
July, 1935, freight loadings were only 551% per cent of 
what they averaged in 1925-1929; were 9 per cent smaller 
than in July, 1933, when the train of business was “in the 
ditch”, and were relatively the smallest since May, 1933. 
The third period of recovery began in August, 1935, and 
had continued without interruption until the middle of 
October 1936, when freight loadings reached 71 per cent 
of their 1925-1929 average. 


ENDING OF NRA _ What caused this third period 


of recovery to begin? There had 
MARKED START occurred one only great change 
OF NEW SPURT affecting business. This was the 
destruction by a decision of the 
Supreme Court late in May, 1935, of N.R.A., the most im- 
portant policy of the New Deal. If N.R.A. had helped 
business, it would have declined after this decision. In his 
famous “horse and buggy” interview President Roosevelt 
definitely predicted that it would decline. 

What, then, did occur? An increase between May, 
June and July, 1935 and 1936 of 18 per cent in freight 
loadings and of 20 per cent in railway gross earnings! 
Freight loadings in these months were also 18 per cent 
larger than in 1933—the first substantial increase in these 
months since 1933. But even this increase of railway gross 
earnings was not sufficient to restore railway net operat- 
ing income to what it was in 1933 when the train was “in 
the ditch”. Between May, June and July, 1933, and the 
same months of 1936 railway gross earnings increased 21 
per cent but operating expenses and taxes—including 
those for social security and retirements—increased 30 
per cent. In consequence net operating income was still 
6 per cent or $10,600,000, less than in the same months of 
1933 before the train of business had been pulled out of 
the ditch by the New Deal wrecking crew. 

In view of the foregoing facts what is it reasonable to 
believe would have occurred if there had been no New 
Deal? We have no light with which to guide our feet but 
the lamp of experience. We know it is indisputable his- 
tory that the country did recover from the depressions fol- 
lowing the panics of 1837, 1857, 1873 and 1893 without 
any New Deal. We know, because of the indisputable 
facts presented in this editorial, that the only periods dur- 
ing which there has been any recovery from this depres- 
sion have been in the year before the principal New Deal 
policies were adopted and in the seventeen months since 
some of the most important of these policies began to be 
destroyed by court decisions. 

Furthermore, if recovery had occurred as rapidly in 
proportion in the two years from July, 1933, to July, 1935, 
as it did in the year before the establishment of N.R.A. and 
as it has since N.R.A. was destroyed, the volume of gen- 
eral business and railroad freight loadings would now be 
as large as before the depression instead of being still 30 
per cent smaller than they were then. If these facts do 
not prove that the New Deal was not needed to cause re- 
covery, and that it has not caused it, but, on the whole, 
has hindered it, then we do not know what is necessary to 
a mathematical demonstration. 

What, then, has caused the recovery that has occurred? 
It has been partly due to increase in the purchasing power 
of the farmers caused partly by A.A.A., but it has been 
mainly due to the same causes that have pulled the coun- 
try out of all earlier depressions. The nation has thou- 
sands of business men and millions of farmers and other 
workers. To their efforts have been principally due the 
recovery that has been made—as was true in every past 
depression. And these millions must rely upon them- 
selves, and not upon politicians, for full restoration of 
prosperity. Most politicians concern themselves with eco- 
nomic and business problems for their own political pur- 
poses only. Nothing could more strikingly illustrate this 
than the way most politicians are ignoring or distorting 
the facts about the causes of the present depression and of 
the recovery that has thus far been made in spite of most 
of them. 
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